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SCAKSCLIFF ROCKS. 



CHAPTEE I. 



WATEB AND A CBUST. 



" It's hard upon a fellow, though, isn't it ?" 
and as he asked the question, Bichard 
Ferrers did not tnm his head, and ask it 
also "with his eyes; but leant forward, with 
his elbows resting on his knees, and his 
fingers twisting in and out of each other, 
and stared at the carpet. The lady to whom 
the question was addressed glanced at him, 
with some contempt in the glance ; with a 
slight heightening of colour, which a little 
contradicted the indifference of the tone in 
which she answered : — 

TOL. L B 
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^^Hardl oh no; for just think of the 
differences 1 ' Water and a crust,' you know, 
to set against freedom and luxury. Bather 
a poor exchange, and not one to suit you, 
Mr. Perrers," and she laughed lightly. 

He raised his head, and looked at her in 
some surprise; the momentary flush had 
faded, and her face was as cold as her words. 
As he took this in, a look of blank dis- 
appointment succeeded to the expression of 
surprise, and his voice sounded angry aod 
.^eved as he repeated- 

"* Water and a crust,' to set against 
freedom and luxury 1 You don't put it fairly. 
If you remember, there is another element 
in the life on * water and a crust ' which is 
not a bad thing to set against freedom ! " 

"Yes, I did not forget it. But neither 
you nor I believe much in that, I fancy. 
Besides, you know when poverty comes in 
at the door, etc. There, that song is over. 
WiU you find my aunt, and tell her that 
I don't care to wait for the next." 
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Mr. Ferrers rose to his feet obediently, 
but instead of going he stood and looked 
down at his companion. 

" So this is to be the end, is it ? " he said 
in a softer voice, and bent a little lower 
towards her. She looked up at him steadily. 

" Oh no ; I'm sorry to say we're going 
on to the Maidens', and we shall be late as 
it is. Please find my amit." 

He went then without another word. But 
the angry frown between his eyes, and the 
paleness of his cheeks, showed to any one 
whom it might concern, that Mr. Bichard 
Ferrers was in a passion. ** She doesn't 
care a straw, confound her ! " he muttered 
to himself, as he searched for the aunt. 

"So he thought I should be heart- 
broken, did he? Couldn't afford it. So 
hard upon Mm. There are cottages and 
cottages, Mr. Ferrers, and I know what I 
think of you." Miss Eliot held her proud 
head a little higher, as she took herself into 
her confidence; and waited for the return 
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of Mr. Ferrers with the aunt. In a very 
few nunuteB a bright HtUe lady w.s by b» 
side. 

"I'm quite ready, dear. In fact, I'm 
bored. I've been bored all the evening; 
but I thought — Oh, thank you, Mr. Ferrers, 
if you would be so good." And she took the 
arm offered to her, and tripped downstairs as 
quickly as she could, followed by her niece. 

Mr. Ferrers contiuued to be angry. He 
scarcely touched the girl's hand as he said 
good-night to her. 

"Well, Maud?" Mrs. Thomley asked, as 
soon as they were seated in the carriage. 

" Well what. Aunt Mary ? " 

" Oh, my dear, you know what I mean. 
I should have come away much sooner if I 
had not imagined you and Mr. Ferrers were 
comfortably settling .matters. And high 
time too. Tell me about it, there's a good 
girl." And the little lady laid her hand on 
the girl's arm. Maud shook it off a little 
roughly. 
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" I*m Sony to disappoiat you, Aunt Maty. 
Mr. Ferrers was only explaining to me very 
folly how hard it was upon him not to be 
able to afford to marry." 

"Nonsense, child! Not afford! why I 
happen to know what his income is, 
aad " 

" Yes, Aunt Mary ; but then you perhaps 
don't happen to know so very clearly what 
his expenses are. Eancy expecting a man 
in society to live on How much is it ?" 

"My dear girl, I hnow Dick Ferrers 
hasn't less than eight hundred a-year, and 
prospects." 

"And what would that be among so 
many. Aunt Mary?" 

" Then there is what you have." 

" Just enough to dress on. I should want 
all that myself. No, no, Aunt Mary; 
Mr. Ferrers is wise in his generation." 

" Then you encouraged him in that non- 
sense about not affording it, eh ? " her aunt 
asked sharply. 
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'^ Certainly ; I said water and a crost 
was a poor exchange for freedom and 
Inxury." 

"Water and a crust! how you do ex- 
aggerate ! And no doubt you showed him 
that you did not care a rush whether he 
could afford it or not ? " 

" I hope so ; oh, I hope so ! And he was 
angry. How dare he be angry I How dare 
he take for granted that it is anything to 
me ! " she answered, with some heat. 

'^ My dear chfld, it was not unnatural iu 
him, surely 1'' her aunt said, with a more 
gentle sound in her voice. "I'm sure every- 
body must have noticed how you and he 
have always been together — ^how — ^how " 

" How contented I have been to have 
somebody to make much of me ! Put it 
that way. Aunt Mary," she answered quickly, 
and muttered audibly, " it's nothing but the 
truth." 

" Well, well, child ; if you don't care, why 
should I ? Only, you see ^" 
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"It's time I was disposed off" Maud 
answered, with a certaiQ mig of pain and 
bitterness in her voice. 

Mrs. Thomley was not an nnldndly 
woman, and by no means an unobservant 
one. She leant towards her niece and 
kissed her. 

" I think it would be well for you to be 
settled, my dear child, that is all. And 
then, Maud dear, ,you give me so many 
disappointments!" There was a plaintive- 
ness in the last sentence which provoked 
Maud to laughter. 

"You cZo, my dear. How is it you manage 
so badly?" 

"What am I to manage? Fate? I've 
been willing enough to try to like some of 
your pets. Aunt Mary. Is it my fault if 
I can't!" 

" I don't say it is. But it is your fault 
that you have ineligible pets of your own. 
Why, only last year " 

" Oh dear, oh dear, I'm tired, Aunt Mary, 
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let me alone ; and I never really cared for 
one of them I '' 

" Not even for tliis last ? Kot even for 
Dick Ferrers ? " and there was sarcasm and 
incrednlity in Mrs. Thomley's voice. Maud 
did not answer immediately, she wished 
always to speak the trath, but the truth 
was not always clear to her. She was 
silent for nearly ten nunntes, and her annt, 
thinking her question unanswerable, was 
miuded to respond to the girl's appeal 
and to let her alone. But suddenly Maud 
spoke : 

" Angit Mary, 1 don't know quite. I liked 
Dick Ferrers, and he would have done as 
well as anybody else ; but he has — ^the fact 
is, Aunt Mary, he has been making a fool 
of me, I suppose, and I am angry at that. 
It vexes me. It is natural that I should 
be vexed, and yet — and yet " 

** Well, and yet ? " her aunt asked with 
much kindly interest. 

" The truth is. Aunt Mary, I don't know 
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whether if he Tiad proposed to me I would 
have married him. Most likely not." 

" Child, I give it up ; there's no depend- 
ence to he put on you." Mrs. Thomley's 
pity for a disappointed love was speedily 
cast aside, and she was just a httle angry. 

"No, there isn't. Aunt Mary, there isn't," 
Maud replied, humbly. "I'm so tired I " 
she added, wearily. 

" Then, my dear, we'll go home — ^we'll 
shirk the Maidens ! " said Mrs. Thomley, 
promptly. And home they accordingly 
went. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THOENLEYS AND ELIOTS. 

Maud Eliot's mother had been Mr. Eeginald 
Thomley's only sister; but Mr. Reginald 
Thomley had an elder brother to whom the 
bulk of the property in the family had gone. 
This brother had married early and had 
several children. To the younger son, and 
his sister, there had remained, on the death 
of Thomley pere, about three thousand 
pounds apiece, and the tastes and habits 
naturally contracted by the children of 
a well-to-do country gentleman. Eeginald 
and Margaret Thomley were attached to 
each other, and had a mutual disHke to 
Tom, the fortunate elder brother. The 
father had been attached to them all, but 
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inclined towards Tom, without, at the 
same time, having any intention of setting 
him np very much higher than his brother 
and sister. It had been, in fia^t, Mr. 
Thomley's intention to leave some unen- 
taiLed lands to Eeginald, and more money 
to Margaret ; but his death had been sudden 
and unexpected, and they were thus left 
with nothing but their mother's portion to 
to be divided between them. Tom signified 
to them his complete satis&ction in this 
arrangement. Margaret, he was good 
enough to say^ might stay at Cameton till 
she married; Eeginald would always be a 
welcome gtcest. Beginald took the hint, and 
dislodged himself from his old home with a 
sore heart. He was eight-and-twenty, and 
had been utterly idle, useless, harmless, and 
pleasant all the years of his life. 

** Take my advice, Eeginald, go in for 
an heiress. Don't see what else you can 
do, myself; though of course I would con- 
sider it my duty to help you to a profession 
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if yon could make np your mind to one," 
Tom had said; adding the last sentence 
with constraint, and yet feeling almost sure 
that however otherwise his brotherly help 
might be required, it would not be wanted 
to start Reginald in any kind of occupation. 
Tom, to do him justice, was not xmreason- 
able, and fully expected to have to respond 
to calls from his brother from time to time, 
and had every intention of responding to 
these calls if they were made in moderation. 
But this he by no means wished Reginald 
to count upon; and the young man, who 
could not see through the outward cold of 
his brother's manner to the justice at the 
bottom of his heart, left Cameton in his 
deep mourning, his regret for his father 
almost swallowed up in bitterer regrets for 
his own pleasant past, and anxieties for his 
uncertain future. He was angry and sore 
with his brother, and almost inclined to 
take him at his word and go in for a pro- 
fession to start him in which should cost 
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Tom a goodly Bum. But Eeginald was idle, 
and his energy was not great. He settled 
himself in pretty rooms in London, and lived 
on his capital very contentedly for a year. 
At the end of it he looked into his expenses, 
and was startled into recalling Tom's part- 
ing injunction. By degrees he taught him- 
seK that to marry an heiress was his only 
chance, and that there was no time to he 
lost. Providence and Mary Carlton were 
kind to him. He was handsome, well bom, 
pleasant, good tempered; negatively good 
in every way, and not in debt. Miss 
Carlton was moderately nice looking, not 
very weU-bom, bright, Hvely, energetic and 
clever; quick tempered, but kindhearted; 
and she had just as much a year as 
Eeginald had for his whole fortune. The 
young man was " blessed aboon the lave," 
and gratefully acknowledged his blessings. 
It was with a very honest beHef in his 
power of keeping it, that he made his Yow 
to love and honour Mary Carlton till death 
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parted them. He "was even inclined to 

> 

agree with Tom, when that far seeing 
person took credit to himself for driving 
him away from Cameton, and forcing him 
to "look about him." "You're a lucky 
dog, Eeg, and I've been your guardian 
angel," wrote Tom : and easy-going, good- 
tempered Beginald thought that after all 
it might be true. His only regret was that 
his good fortune came just too late to 
benefit his sister Margaret. Disliking her 
elder brother, and almost hating his wife, 
Margaret Thomley could not endure her 
life at Cameton after her father's death ; 
and thinking any other life must be better, 
and could not be worse, she hastily ac- 
cepted the first offer of marriage she re- 
ceived. Her brother Tom disapproved, and 
would have prevented this, but her sister- 
in-law, as thankful to be rid of the girl 
as the girl herself was anxious to go, 
sided against .her husband, and Margaret 
had her way* Mr. Eliot had been a curate 
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in the parisli for a year or two before Mr. 
Thomley's death. He was a widower with 
one little girl, of whom Margaret had 
always been fond. But it would not have 
entered into Mr. Eliot's head to propose 
to Miss Thomley of Cameton to become 
the wife of the parish curate. There is a 
suggestion of misery in the very sound of 
"the curate's wife!" which he was quite 
aKve to. He had a rigid sense of the 
fitness of things, and Margaret would in 
aU probability .not have had quite such a 
speedy chance of escape from an unlov- 
ing home, if Mr. Eliot had not oppor- 
tunely had a living presented to him, which 
seemed to him to justify his proposing to 
her. The living was worth about £400 a 
year. Mr. Eliot had a little — a very little — 
money of his own ; and Margaret had her 
^63000. ."After aU," said Tom, thoughtfully, 
"she might have done worse," and gave 
in with tolerable grace. Scarscliff was the 
name of the home to which Mr. Eliot took 
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Margaret and his little daughter. It "was 
a lonely, desolate place hy the sea ; there 
was no society ; the fishing people of the 
Tillage were unpleasant; the few fetJiners 
about were rough, and their wives rougher ; 
and poor Margaret languished. Mr. Eliot 
was kind, but she did not loye him; and 
he, poor man, discovered this and shrank 
into himseK, and hid his own love that 
it might not weary her, and so missed his 
chance of winning a heart which was well 
worth the winning. The little Gertrude 
was her young step-mother's chief solace. 
But a cMLd does not make up for other 
companionship, and it was not until her 
own little Maud was bom that Margaret 
felt herself able honestly to say that this 
life was better than the life she had so 
wearied of at Cameton. Then she began 
to be happier, and her happiness reflected 
itself on her husband. He, on his side, 
began to hope that in time she might love 
him; and at least it was something to see 
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that she was content. But time was not 
to work this wonder. In spite of little 
Mand^ Margaret drooped physically; and 
when the child was about five years old, 
the mother died. 

" Gerty," she whispered one day, not 
long before her death, entreatingly, "Gerty, 
have I been good to you ? " 

Gertrude was then a tall, pale girl of 
eleven years. 

" Oh, mother 1 — ^yes, yes, yes," she whis- 
pered back, with tears in her dark eyes, 
imderstandiilg too well how soon the good- 
ness would fail her. 

" Then, Gerty dear, pay it back to little 
Maud ; " and the poor mother's sad eyes 
searched the child's face eagerly. 

"I promise, mother — I swear it," said 
the child, solemnly, and added, under her 
breath, " but there's no need to swear, 
mother dear. I love the baby — oh, I love 
her!" 

Margaret smiled, and they kissed one 

▼OL. I. c 
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another, and knew that little Maud's future 
was secure at least of one love. 

Very faithfully Gertrude Eliot kept her 
promise during the years in which her 
little sister was left to her care. The sense 
of responsibility, added to an anxious 
disposition, aged the elder sister quickly. 
At fifteen Gertrude was almost a woman 
in thought and feeling, in spite of her 
very girlish appearance. It was about this 
time that Maud's visits to her uncle Kegi- 
nald Thomley's house began. Having no 
children of his own, and having loved his 
sister Margaret as much as it was in him to 
love anybody, he had an earnest desire to 
let a portion of the earthly prosperity he 
enjoyed, and which had come too late for 
Margaret, descend to her little girl; and 
he had been delighted to find that his wife 
was willing and glad to second him in 
his wishes with regard to Maud, and was 
able to overcome Mr. Eliot's objections to 
the continual absences of his youngest 
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child. Maud's own delight in her life with 
her Ttncle and aunt, who, it must be owned, 
spoilt her by their petting and indulgence, 
for the cold, dull life of the ScarsclifF 
rectory, greatly reconciled her father and 
Gertrude to their own loss ; and by degrees, 
as time went on, Maud's home came to be 
in reality with the Eeginald Thomleys. 
With Gertrude she was always the first 
object in life ; but Gertrude was like her 
father, not only by nature, but by the 
second nature of long association ; and 
Maud failed to see how her own bright life 
was won at the cost of her sister's sadness 
and solitude: "For has not Aunt Mary 
asked her to come with me again and 
again ? and it is such nonsense about not 
liking to leave papa!" Maud would say to 
herself, always ending her reflections on 
the subject by the invariable " The fact 
is Gertrude likes it." It being meant to 
express comprehensively Scarscliff and the 
life there, the rectory, and the church. 
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the schools, and the fisher people. To some 
extent this was true. Gertrude did like and 
care for her home and her home duties; 
luid she had a natural and inherited distaste 
for society, which grew with her years and 
rendered her almost imfitted for it ; and 
indeed, on the few occasions on which she 
had yielded to Maud's entreaties, and had 
accompanied her on her visits to the 
Thomleys, she had always regretted doing 
so. Aunt Mary was kind; but the taU, pale, 
fiilent girl provoked her. 

" Gertrude, my dear," she would say, in 
her quick impetuous way^ ^^do try to get 
over that awkward shyness. If you would 
only speak a little more to people you would 
find you would like goiog out so much 
better. How am I ever to do anything for 
you if you persist in giving yourself no 
chance ? " 

"Chance of what. Aunt Mary?" Gertrude 
had once replied, reddening under the 
rebuke. 
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<* Why of settling, to be sure I " 

'^I am settled at Scaxscliff," the girl 
replied quietly. 

" Nonsense, Gertrude. You know what I 
mean. You are not going to make me 
beHeve that you are so unlike other girls 
as not to care for loye, and a house of your 
own ! *' Mrs. Thomley answered almost 
angnly, for she had kindly intentions 
towards the girl. 

" I couldn't leave papa," Gertrude said 
gravely, in her low, quiet voice, without 
looking up ; *' and I have a house." 

'^ Nonsense 1 " agaiQ said Aunt Mary con- 
temptuously, adding to herself, ^^ WeU, I 
shouldn't wonder if nobody would ask you 
to leave him 1 — ^What ice ! " for how could 
she heax ^. cry in the heaxt which she 
thought so cold — " for love — oh, I do care 
for love. Oh ! mother, mother, it wouldn't 
have mattered if you had been here ! or if — 
if — even Maud loved me ! " 

She wronged Maud in making even to 
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her own heart this reproach. Maud did 
love, but Maud did not understand her 
sister; and she was just a Httle — ever so 
little bored by what seemed to her Gertrude's 
overstrained dutifiilness in every walk of 
life. Maud acknowledged to herseK no 
duty except the duty of making herseK 
pleasant ; and Aunt Mary impressed none 
on her except the great duty of marrying 
weU. Gertrude had a duty for every hour 
of the day, and made praiseworthy efforts to 
awaken Maud to the advantage of this course 
when she was at ScarscHff. But hitherto 
Maud had remained unawakened. She had. 
been impulsive, headstrong, loving, and 
fickle as a child ; as a young woman she 
was much the same, alternately attracting 
and repelling ; continually on the point of 
losing her power over people by her un- 
certain tempers, and winning them back at 
the last moment by the sweetness of her 
penitence. Used to no control, and utterly 
heedless of Gertrude's gentle admonitions, 
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Maud had spent most of the years of her 
life in making mistakes and repenting of 
them ; in qnarrellings and reconciliations 
with her friends and acquaintances, and 
notably with her Aunt Mary; in fits of 
energetic determination to do something 
fine in her life, and fits of despondent, 
reflection on her own incapacity for any 
kind of greatness ; in setting up idols, not 
in her heart but in her imagination, and 
knocking them down again; in remorseful 
self-reproach at the idol's possible feelings in 
being broken by her, and comfortings of her 
conscience by the thought that she could not 
help it, if the wood and stucco under the 
brilliant gold and glitter were so perishable. 
And hitherto her will, her wish, her passing 
feeling, and in a lesser degree the will of 
those she lived with, where it did not cross 
her own, had been her rule of life. A 
selfish rule, doubtless, but one by which 
most young women are governed, and which 
iQ Maud's case was a less selfish and a less 
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tminterestdng one than it sometimes is ; for 
the girl was Idnd and loYing, and liked 
people to be pleased ; and was so yariable 
that the rale was continually changiQg ; and 
it was one that just at the present time was 
beginning to pall far more on herself than 
on her Aunt and Uncle Thomley. 
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CHAPTEE in. 



"BKOKEN HEAKTS." 



As the girl sat by the fire and thought of 
Bichard Ferrers, and her aunt's disappoint- 
ment, a weary, yexed look crept over her 
face ; but it was herself she was vexed 
with. She was not angry with Dick ; 
not very angry. It was so natural that 
he should like her, and also so natural 
that he should not care to give up his 
freedom ; and possibly he had seen that he 
was not sure of her. She might have 
accepted him ; but it was more than likely 
that she would have refused him ; and then 
he would have reproached her as so many 
others had done. He would have said she 
had "led him on to believe, etc., etc.! " 
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"Led him on ! because I was pleased 
with him ; because I liked him to talk to ; 
because he made me laugh, and I laughed ; 
because he was lively when other people 
were stupid; and so I looked glad to see 
him 1 Is he a child ? were the rest children 
not to see the difference ? " said Maud to 
herself with a little scornful toss of her 
head; but the proud head drooped again, 
and her conscience was not so easy as she 
tried to believe. After all, she thought, 
perhaps she would have married Dick — ^he 
was nicer than most people, though she did 
not very much care if she never saw him 
again — and it was ignominious to have 
expected a proposal, and to have been told 
instead that it was hard to love a girl one 
could not afford to marry 1 Love ! What a 
profanity ! At least she would have been 
honest about that. She would not have 
pretended to love him. A faint flush came 
over her face, and she leaned her head with 
its masses of brown hair on the back of her 
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chair, and opened her eyes on the question 
which presented itself to her. Why had 
she no experience of love ? Why had her 
many likings always stopped short of that ? 
Why did she hsten always with that cnrions 
mixture of surprise and offence when people 
had mistaken the nature of her regard, and 
feel so httle compunction for their broken 
hearts? At this point of her reflections, 
Maud's lips parted with a smile. 

*' Broken hearts ! " she repeated ; and she 
held up her left hand, and struck the thumb 
of it with her right forefinger, and looked 
into the fire to make her reckoning. 

" Married two months after," she said, 
looking back from the fire to her thumb, and 
moving her right first finger on to her left 
first finger. " Proposed to Edith Hamilton 
and Mary Montgomery in the next fort- 
night. Edith took him in the end; poor 
Edith 1 " and Maud looked quite sorry as 
she moved on to the middle finger. 
** Danced with him last week; forgotten aU 
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about it, and fall of Katie's praises. She's 
a nice little thing — ^Katie. JBTe's not on my 
mind, any way ! " and the finger moved on. 
But this time she stopped her reckoning; 
her hands parted, and she passed them with 
a gesture of impatience over her eyes: 
" Johnnie, poor little Johnnie ! But he 
would have died all the same. I had 
nothing to do with the accident. Nothing, 
nothing," she assured herself vehemently, 
and got up hastily, and began to undress 
herself. Presently she sat down again, and 
the weary look returned to her face. She 
was tired of it all. She could say she was 
iU, she thought. She did not care if they 
did say she was lamenting Dick Ferrers. 
It wasn't true, and it was more than likely 
that they would put it the other way. Yes, 
she would go; she would go home this 
spring and give it all up. It would do Aunt 
Mary good, and everybody good ; and papa 
and Gertrude would be glad. And so it was 
at last, with a Reeling of virtuous self-sacri- 
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fice, cnrionsly mixed with a delight at her 
sndden determination to abjure the world 
and its enchantments, that Maud Eliot fell 
asleep, and slept the sleep of the untroubled 
heart tiU the morning. 

Two days later Mr. Eliot and his daughter 
were discussing this freak of Maud's with 
mingled feelings. Mr. and Mrs. Thomley 
were angry ; and Gertrude, pleased as she 
was to think that her sister would so soon 
be with her, was uncomfortable at the 
question of the right and wrong of Maud's 
determination. Mr. Eliot said to himself, 
" The girl never knew her own mind ; " and 
though he also was pleased in a way, he felt 
a little dismay at the prospect of having 
Maud and her tempers and vagaries on his 
hands for an indefinite number of months. 
However, there was no help for it ; it was 
Maud's will ; and therefore Maud would be 
sure to follow it out. And Mr. Eliot, as he 
felt this, looked across the table at his elder 
daughter, and was retrospectively grateful. 
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If it had been Gertrude who had been 
taken np by the Thomleys, what an nn- 
qniet life "Little Maud," as he always 
called her, would have led him ! What an 
aggravation she would have been to his 
sadness and loneliness, he thought, poor 
maa, in his blindness, and in his igno- 
ranee of bright, healthy life. He was 
gentle, sad, and cold; a little severe in his 
judgments ; and Gertrude had let him alone 
in his sadness, and had not appeared to feel 
his coldness, and had satisfied his scrupu- 
lousness by her own reflected and over- 
strained sense of duty. But Maud! he 
remembered once, when she was only about 
nine years old, her coming into his study on 
his birthday, and pouring out her "happy 
returns," and flingiug her arms round his 
neck and nearly stifling him with kisses. 
Poor man! his birthdays were no such 
pleasure to him, and he was writing a 
sermon, and Maud had smudged all the 
page with her rush at him. Therefore he 
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was vexed, and had said in his cold, gentle 
voice, " You should be more careful, my 
Uttle Maud ; nud away now," and as he said 
it, he had taken up the blotting paper and 
applied himseK to the spoilt page. The 
child felt herseK repulsed, and stood still to 
look at him remedying the damage done. 
When he was ready to write again, he 
looked up in surprise to see her still there ; 
and his surprise increased as he saw the 
big tears slowly dropping down the child's 
cheeks. 

" Maud, my dear, I am not angry," he 
said kindly, with his surprise in his voice ; 
for Maud was not often sorry for such small 
offences. The colour rushed violently over 
the young face : "I don't care if you are ! 
I wish you were! You don't love me a 
bit ! " and she was turning hastily away, 
when he caught hold of her, and put her on 
his knee. " Maud," he said gravely, " you 
are saying what you' know is not true. All 
fathers love their Uttle girls; it is their 
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duty, even if the little girls are naughty 
sometimes; " he spoke the last words with a 
little emphasis, and the child hung her head 
and poutedy but no more tears came. He 
took out his pocket handkerchief and wiped 
away the drops that still wet her eyelashes ; 
and then he sighed, and looked round her at 
his sermon. 

" Can I do anything more for you, my 
dear?" he asked, smiling gently. And then 
little Maud had burst into an irreverent 
laugh, and had given him another disturb* 
ing hug. " Poor daddy ! I do believe you 
can't help it ! Papa, what is your text ? " 
she added, as she slid off his knee ; but not 
waiting for the answer, she went on, 
" because you might preach about the boy 
who asked for some bread and his father 
gave hiTn a stone ! " and again the child had 
laughed as she ran away. Maud was pre- 
cocious and Maud was irreverent ; but 
Mr. EUot had in future suffered her 
caresses, and had even tried to return them. 
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He did love his little girl then. He loved 
his "little Maud" now, but he was, just in 
the smallest degree, afraid of her. She had 
all the ways now she was grown up of a 
spoilt child, and it was too late to correct 
these ways in her, he feared. What was 
he to do with her at Scarscliff; and he 
appealed to Gertrude. " Would Maud take 
any interest in the parish or the schools?" 

" I hope so, papa. It will be her duty, 
if she comes to live at home — and of course 
she will see that," said Gertrude. 

"Ye-es, I suppose so. Yes, it will be 
her duty," and Mr. Eliot stared at his 
plate. 

"I think, papa," said Gertrude, "it is 
very likely that Maud has found out the 
hollowness of the life she leads, and is 
wearied of its frivolity." 

"Does she say so, my dear?" asked her 
&ther, looldx^ up in ,^e. 

"N-no, n-no, not exactly, but I fency — " 

"What is it exactly that she does say? " 

VOL. I. D 
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said Mr. Eliot, putting aside Gertrude's 
conjectttres. " Bead out the letter." 

" * Dear Gertrude, — ^I am tired, and want 
a rest. I think of giving up this season, 
and learning of you to walk in the way that 
I should go for the rest of the year ! Tell 
my dear daddy to see to his coats, that I 
may not be ashamed to walk with him also. 
By the way, is there a mortal or immortal 
soul to see ? ' And then the rest is about 
her journey down," said Gertrude. 

Mr. EUot glanced furtively at his coat 
over his shoulder. " Maud is a little flip- 
pant at times," he said with a sigh, which 



had some reference to the state of the 
seams of his garment. 

"Yes," said Gertrude, eohoiag his sigh, 
but all for Maud. "Yes. And there is 
nobody either to see or to speak to. She 
will be very duU." 

"Ah! then she wiU go back to London. 
But there is nobody to see. That reminds 
me, Gertrude, my dear, I hear that the 
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house by the sea is occupied at present by 
the owner. I must call on hihi." And 
Mr. Eliot dismissed Maud from his mind. 

" What is the name, papa ? " 

" Gordon, I believe." 

"And is the man a gentleman?" asked 
Gertrude. 

"I daresay/' her father answered, "but 
it is immaterial. We must be neighbourly, 
and it is my duty besides." 

" Yes, papa, of course, if you think so," 
said Gertrude, a little doubtftdly, but sub- 
missively. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE HEBBING FISHEBS. 

SoABscLiFF was a village of herriag-fishers. 
The long rolling waves of the Gennan 
Ocean broke sometimes, in rough weather, 
scarcely a stone's throw from the huts of 
some of these poor fishers. The village 
consisted of one long street, at one end of 
which a little network of dirty wynds, and 
courts, and alleys held the wretchedest part 
of the inhabitants. The street curved at 
this end towards the sea, and terminated 
in a broad, strongly-buUt jetty, lying at the 
entrance as it were of a sort of natural 
hajbonr formed by a deep indenture of the 
coast, and the mouth of a small river. The 
boats had safe and sheltered mooring in 
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this little bay, and all the life of Scarsoliff 
vrss centered round it; for the storing 
houses, the drying and salting houses, were 
all close on the jetty, and here the most 
important business of the place was trans- 
acted. The jetty, at certain times of the 
day, was the scene of a good deal of bustle 
and activity. Sometimes there in the early 
morning grateful wives and mothers rejoiced 
over the return of the boats laden with the 
shoals of herring that were to give food 
and life and health to those they loved. 
And many a rough greeting, many a care- 
less sounding " Ech, sirs ! ech, Stephen, 
man, ye're weel laden!" had tears of thank- 
folness in it for more than the lading, 
which " Stephen, man," even while he only 
answered, " Aye, aye, lass, it's no to say a 
bad haul," perfectly understood. Some- 
times there, after a rough night, the women 
and children would stand earlier than usual 
about in gangs on the jetty, grave, and for 
the most part silent, anxiously watching; 
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and M the boats came dropping in, and each 
wife and mother claimed her own, "the 
lading " wonld be ahnost forgotten. Some- 
times there would be one amongst them to 
whom her " man " wonld never more bring 
lading home. And the men wonld whisper 
together as they watched her straining her 
eyes to seawards; and. then one of them 
who had been within sight of poor Stephen's 
boat when it foundered/ wonld go to her 
and say gently, " Jean, lass, ye maun gang 
hame. Ye mamma look nae mair for 
Steenie, but ye hae freends, lass, wha'll look 
to the bairns I " and so roughly and kindly 
lead her away. And she would go quietly for 
the most part, for these north-country women 
are silent and self-controUed. She would 
make no loud lament over her Stephen; she 
would not shriek, or tear, her hair, or curse 
God for herself and her children. But she 
would cry silent tears, when nobody saw her, 
over her work for Stephen's bairns; she 
would shudder at nights when the wind was 
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higli, and the sea raging, and pray for other 
women. She would gratefully take the 
help of Steenie's friends if she must, but 
she would work her own fingers to the bone 
first. And she would grow thinner, and 
rougher, and harder handed, and older; 
and would ** skelp " her bairns when they 
bothered her, without much thought that 
they were fatherless; and would gossip with 
the other wives, after a time; and would 
drive hard bargains at the markets, and be 
altogether, to an unaccustomed eye unlov- 
ing and unloveable. Yet in her heart she 
would still have her love for Stephen, and 
rarely, very rarely, would he be either 
forgotten or replaced. 

Later in the morning the jetty would be 
encumbered with wheelbarrows, fuU and 
empty, wheeled up and down between the 
store houses and the boats by men scarcely 
distinguishable from the fishers themselves, 
who sat and smoked in their boats, and 
assisted at the unlading more or less as 
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they felt disposed. Men in front of the 
salting houses wonld be pacldng the barrels 
of red herrings into carts bound for the 
railway station, a junction Wo miles from 
Scarsoliff. AU along the shore, beyond 
the jetty, on the -sand, on the short grass, 
wotdd be spread out yards and yards of black 
herring-nets to dry, the shinig fish-scales 
stiU^cking to them glistening on them in 
the sun like small spots of siLyer. Here and 
there a fisher ^ho had not been out that 
night would be sitting on the stones mend- 
ing his nets diHgently. Boys of every age 
would be shouting and laughing as they 
knocked each other over in their hurry to 
obey the caUs for them. A few of them, 
incorrigibly idle, would forget their work 
and play at pitch-and-toss, or marbles, 
behind a boat or inside a boat on the shore, 
till they were ignominiously discovered and 
driven out by a vigorous fatherly cuff on 
the ear, and a " Take that, ye idle loun! " 
in the shape of a parting kick behind, as 
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they slttnk off to do as they were bidden. 
A few, but a very few, more mature idlers 
lounged with pipes in their mouths on the 
jetty, and chaffed the owners of the boats. 

" Ech ! Jamie lad ! but ye might as weel 
ha been safe an' soun' in yer bed last night. 
How did yer miss the herrin', man ? " 

" Ech ! Sandy, ye've gotten Jamie's 
share! ye're the man for luck! Never ye 
heed, Jamie, he's no gotten Ailsie !" 

*' My patience, holy WuUie, ye maun rin 
hame, man, an' down on yer knees ; or wuU 
ye say us a prayer here, man. Oh ! aye, ye 
psalm singin' loun, ye're safe preservit, are 
ye ? d'ye ken why ? d'ye no ken the proverb, 
* Now't nee'r comes to iU ! ' " 

" Peter ! I wadna gang to sea wi' a bottle 
o' whusky, man ! Naither ye wad ? An 
what's i' the bottle then, man ? Oh, an' it's 
watter ! hear till him, lads ! " 

But the- idlers in Scarscliffe were not 
many. Life was hard, and the struggle for 
bread was harder; marriages were made 
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early and improTidently, and the conse- 
quences of them sobered and aged the men 
long before their time. It was a very 
common thing amongst them to see a man 
of thirty looking like a man of forty or up- 
wards. And the women aged still earlier, 
as women who have many cares, and not 
enough to eat, and who live always by the 
sea, do age. The people as a rule were a 
moral people : the north-country vice of 
drunkenness excepted; and even this was 
not very frequent, at least amongst the 
actual fishers. The necessity of keeping a 
steady head and a steady hand, for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of their wives 
and little ones, kept most of them from 
excess. 

Mr. Eliot had by no means a hope- 
less or uninteresting cure of souls. He 
went amongst them sometimes himself, 
and they respected him and listened to his 
words in season. But it can hardly be said 
that they loved him. He was hard, and 
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reproved thein sternly if he were roused by 
any case of more than ordinary misdoing; 
but for the most part he was quiet and 
gentle and apparently unsympathizing ; and 
rather apt to forget the names of the 
children, and to call Peter ** Andrew," and 
Mary "Bessie." 

Neither could it be said that the Scars- 
cliff people loved Gertrude. Of her they 
were not afraid, and they trusted her; 
but her own exceeding reserve and 
timidity made her shy with them, and 
the best of the women were too proud to 
trouble her with complainings of hardships 
which stopped short of starvation. So she 
did not " get on " with them, though she 
helped them, and gave liberally as much as 
she could afford, and literally spent herself 
for them. It may be that the constant 
forcing of herseK to go amongst them had 
dulled the feeling of sympathy for the mere 
physical sufferings which they endured so 
stoically; and she had not the power of 
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getting them to show her their need of 
other and higher sympathy; neither had 
she it to give. Poor Gertrude, as Maud 
was nsed to say, had so long thought about 
her duty that she could only look at her 
own life, and other people's lives, from one 
point of sight. Either people were amongst 
the sheep, or they were amongst the goats. 
That the goats were wilder by nature, and 
stronger, and able to leap the barriers that 
held the timid feebler sheep : that they had 
naturally a desire to be free, and that there- 
fore the temptation to quit the fold was far 
stronger to them than it could ever be to the 
quiet, stolid domestic animal, never occurred 
to Q-ertrude. She was amongst the sheep, 
and upon the whole she was happy amongst 
them, and at least she was safe. Let 
everybody do their duty, and things would 
be " aU arranged " for the best. And 
with this little stock phrase, in which, 
nevertheless, Gertrude had immense fEiith, 
she was wont to administer her timid con- 
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solatioiis. But the phrase was apt to pall 
on people fighting the hard fight for mere 
existence, as were most of the Scarscliff 
men and women. There were amongst 
them, nevertheless, some very respectable 
sheep in whom Gertrude took great com* 
fort, who came regularly to church, who 
sent their children regularly to school, and 
who had meat for dinner two or three times 
a week. These were the upper classes of 
Scarscliff: smaU tradesmen, and the few 
clerks and managers of the herring stores, 
who lived at the end of the long street 
nearest the rectory. 

The street ended abruptly with the 
EHots' house, which stood agauist the 
land immediately at the back of Scarschff, 
a long, low, barren ridge which gradually 
rose beyond the village till about half a 
nule farther on it spread out to the same 
level as the rocky cliffs from which the 
place took its name. Immediately in front 
of the rectory was a flat stretch of low, 
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grassy sand hills, and beyond these the 
beach, which was long and smooth and 
sandy till it joined the cliff. There it was 
rocky and wild, and black with seaweed. 
Big rocks reached far out into the sea, and 
the waves tumbled over them in wild confu- 
sion to the foot of the cliff which rose almost 
perpendicularly for many feet above them. 
And on the summit of this black scarred 
cliff, suificiently far from its edge to resist 
the fury of the storms, but swept, and 
penetrated, and shaken by them incessantly, 
stood the church, and round it, resting 
quietly, in the hearing of the sea-voices, 
through raging winter winds, or soft sum- 
mer calms, after toiling lives of which the 
sea and the winds and the calms had been 
the determining elements, lay the dead. 

The church was long and low, and old 
and strong ; but it was not specially 
remarkable for anything but its position. It 
was used only for the Sunday services and 
for marriages, christenings, and funerals. 
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Mr. Eliot took no special pride ia it ; and 
the people of Scarscliff had no sense of the 
beautiful, and no concern for the externals 
either of their spiritual or of their earthly 
lives. They sat patiently on cold winter 
days in the ill- wanned old church, without 
much caring for the cold; they listened 
attentively for the most part to Mr. Eliot's 
discourses, without noticing the general 
effect of melancholy monotony surrounding 
them, in the bare, damp walls, iu the heavy, 
high oak pews with about two people in 
each of them, and in the feeble, humdrum 
music that Gertrude bestowed upon them. 
The gossips in the church-yard were 
pleasant on the summer evenings ; and the 
struggle up the hiU through winds and 
driving rain or sea-fogs in winter was only 
so small a part of the customary hardships 
they had to undergo, that neither the 
people, nor Mr. EUot, nor Gertrude, thought 
much about it. It was a curious sight 
sometimes to see them on any unusually 
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stormy day ; the men, with, their hands 
deep down in their pockets, their beards 
all blown to one side, their eyes half shut, 
and their bodies thrown side-ways against 
the wind; the women, with their thin, 
fluttering garments wrapped tightly round 
them, dragging the children who were too 
small to look after themselves, slowly up- 
to the duty it never occurred to them to 
shirk when their strength was equal to it. 
Gertrude would sometimes cling to her 
father's ajm, and a few young men would 
condescend to help their sweethearts ; but, 
as a rule, the congregation struggled up in 
units, each unit concentrating itseK on 
the preservation of its equihbrium, and too 
seriously intent on keeping its garments as 
dry as circumstances would permit, to allow 
of any friendly conversation on the way. A 
few nods, as people overtook or passed each 
other, and a "Hoo's a' wi ye the day?" 
which had to be shouted at the pitch of the 
voice to be heard at all, and which nobody 
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"was expected to aiiswer, was abbnt all %a% 
people felt themselves equal to, iinleiSB^ 
indeed, it was Mr. !Eliot who passed ih^m 
with his kindly meant " W^D, JcHm 1 
Stormy weather ! " addressed to Thdmais; 
then Thomas would feel bound to shont 
"Iback a reply. Even in snmmdr, when the 
leather was perfect, and when the Simday 
*walk was a pleasure to the fathers tuid 
Biothers, and to the children also, it used 
to astonish Ullaud, when she was at hoine, 
us she passed one group affceir another, to 
Temark how very little they talked to one 
ajLother. 

" The stupidest, dullest, most monoto- 
nous set of human beiugs on the face of 
this earth ! " she had pronounced them, 
finding that all her attempts at friend- 
liness, all her wuming smiles and gracious 
greetings, met invariably the same grave, 
cold, uninterested response. What ootid 
the girl, with her fine lady ways, her pretty 
dresses, and the " high look " iu her proud 
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eyes, have in common with them, the women 
would think; and wonld wonder rather 
soomfolly at her bright smiles and ringing 
laugh. And the men were shy and awkward, 
and responded with even more gravity than 
the women, though, in their secret hearts, 
they most of them felt that the Sundays 
when " Miss Maud " happened to be at 
the rectory had some extra interest for 
them. The younger ones more especially 
were fond of pointing out to their sweet- 
hearts what a difference there was between 
the two Miss Eliots; and the sweethearts, 
while agreeing that it was so, and while 
taking deep interest in Maud's clothes, 
would at the same time invariably "wonder 
what iver Jamie could see in her ! For their 
parts, they likit Miss Gertrude's homely 
ways better than a' the airs and graces o' 
the toon." Poor Maud! whose manners in 
*Hhe toon" were pronounced by her enemies 
to be "too original, too individual, to be 
perfectly lady-Uke ! " 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 

About half a quarter of a mile beyond the 
church the cliff began to descend again; 
and about half way down the descent stood 
" The House by the Sea " that Mr. EUot 
had referred to in his conversation with lus 
daughter Gertrude over Maud's letter. It 
was, as a building, scarcely worthy of the 
name of " house," being more of the nature 
of a cottage. There was no beauty about it ; 
it had a door in the middle, and two 
windows on each side of the door, and three 
windows on the upper storey. But the 
garden was curious : it was cut out in 
terraces for some feet downwards, and was 
quaintly devised; partly by the fantastic 
fancy of the late owner, and partly because 
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of the natnral obstructions to symmetrical 
arrangement which the face of the cliff 
opposed. In the middle of a terrace a great 
boulder of rock would protrude, round whicli 
a path might be cut, but through which there 
was no way. These boulders were the 
natural resting-places in the garden, whicli 
consisted of three terraces, connected by- 
steep wooden steps. On the lowest of these 
terraces, the nearest to the sea, rose the 
largest boulder, to about sixteen or eighteen 
feet ; and underneath it, almost hanging 
over the cliff , was a wooden bench. The 
man who now sat on it must have had a 
strong head ; the man who demised this 
resting-place must have had a stronger one ; 
the carpenter who put up the bench must 
have had the strongest head of the three. 
Straight above it rose the rock. Straight 
below it, separated from the bench by only 
a few feet, and protected by not even the 
very slightest railing, lay a precipice of some 
hundred feet, beneath which the sea splashed 
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over JCOokB, the least of whioli would have 
smashed the man into atoms if he had fallen 
on it. Yet ha was staring down the cliff 
with perfect composure, and smoking the 
while. It would have been difficult to tell 
his age. He stooped forward a little, and his 
attitude was a thoughtful one. His bhie 
eyes looked down to and over the sea, with a 
rather wistful, dissatisfied gaze. His brown 
beard had a good many grey hairs in it. 
l^e looked neither young nor happy ; and yet 
he might possibly be both. His hands were 
brown, and had a certain hard look about 
them, as if they had been used to work; and 
yet the man had also a certain refinement in 
his face, and in his whole bearing, which 
contradicted the expression of those hands, 
and of the rough clothes he wore, and of the 
clay pipe in his mouth. He sat perfectly 
still, and smoked on in silence, tUl a voice 
from the higher terrace caught his ear, and 
caused him to take his pipe from his mouth, 
and turn his head sideways to listen. 
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" Maister Gordon, sir, ye're wanted ! " 
cried a qnaTering old voice. " Whanr awa' 
hae ye pntidn' yerser, mann? " it grombled 
on in a lower tone. " I'm no that steedy 
on thae anld fihanks that I can traepese up 
and doon thae steps after ye I " 

Mr. Gordon heard the grambling, and a 
good humoured laugh broke from him, and 
altered his expression entirely. He rose to 
his feet, and drew himseK to his fall height, 
and stretched his arms wide, and yawned, 
a long, deep, lazy yawn. Then he called to 
the voice : 

^^ All right, Marget. Who wants me ? " 

^'It's just Maister Eliot, his ain selM'* 
the old voice answered, with such a 
triumphant ring in it, that Mr. Gordon 
laughed agaia. 

" Honoured, I'm sure," he muttered,^ 
stooping to knock the ashes out of his pipe. 
The laugh was still iq his blue eyes as he 
sauntered slowly up the terraces ; and it 
was a very handsome, cordial face that met 
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poor, shy Mr. Eliot's slightly embarrassed 
greeting ; and a very unconventional and 
hearty handshake which the strong brown 
hands of the owner of the house by the sea 
bestowed on his reverend guest. 

" I thought I might take the liberty of 
asking Marget to see if you were about the 
place, Mr. — a — Mr.?" Mr. Eliot had, as 
usual, forgotten the right name at the 
light moment, and stopped. 

^* Gordon — ^Alick Gordon. Glad to see 
you, sirl" 

^^ Thank you. It struck me that as you 
were a stranger here you might not be 

indisposed to allow me to show you to 

show you I was goiQg to say the lions 

of Scarscliff, Mr. Gordon, but I fear — ^I 

fear ! " And again an embarrassed look 

came over Mr. Eliot's pale, grave face. 
Alick Gordon smiled, and there was some- 
thing in his smUe that reflected itself on 
Mr. Eliot, for he smiled too, as Alick 
answered with curious directness : — 



^^ I Tind^ratandy sir^ that you meant to. be. 
}^Mj^ to a^^ lonely feUpw-creature. But 1^ 
&»Gj I hay^ exhausted ScarscUff akeady^ 
It'^ a dull hpl(^9 1 should say, at the bes^^ 
of times." 

"I fea^r sot— I feajr so," sa^d Mr. Eliot, 
^pplogetically ; and then h^ thoughjli o£ 
Mallei and added, in his absent way, "I 
fefl^ sjie will, be duU." 

A sudden angry flush rose in Alickc 
Grojdpn's fftpe ; and ^s vpice soiyided hard 
as he repeated Mr. EKot's words — 

*f ^JjiewiJi be dulll. May I apt, to wihom 
you refer, sir ? " 

Mr« l^liot; started, a^d % f^t colour oama 
intp hip f a(je> "I beg your pardon, my d^a^^ 
^ir— I dp, mpst sincerely. I aptQ apt tp be. 
rajbher absent. I was thinking of Maud— . 
D^y, little Maud. I knew ypu were alone^ 

here; " and Mr. Eliot looked wisi^fully at the 

• 

handsome, f^ce, and ^onder^d ajj. tlje angry 
light iDL the blue eyes. He was a. kindly 
man, and wpuld h^ve hked tp as]^ ijji^^ 
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soKtaxy yomig man some questions abont 
"himself, but lie feared to seem inquisitiye. 
Alick seemed to read the question in his 
eyes, for he answered, with emphasis-^ 

" Alone in the worlds sir," and then the 
anger cleared out of his eyes. " You would 
know the old man who lived here ? My 
uncle, '^ hp explained. 

"Ah! your uncle — so I understood;" 
and Mr. EKot drew his chair a little nearer 
to Alick, and made no attempt to disguise 
Ms interest. "Yes, I was slightly acquainted 
with him ; but " 

" I dare say you didn't take to him. He 
seemed to me, the only time I ever saw 
him, ijo be rather a queer old fellow ; " and 
then Alick, seeing his visitor's interest in 
himself, proceeded to enlighten him as to 
how he Qa^e to be the lonely owner of the 
bouse by the sea. There was no mystery; 
about him, Mr. EHot thought, with some 
feeling of relief. The old man who had 
built the home ^ap his father's brother — 
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a childless old man, who, on his death-hed, 
had rememhered that his only brother's 
only son was, as Alick expressed it, 
"kicking abont the world somewhere with 
next to nothing to Kve on," and had left 
him this house and a Httle money. 

" It's nothing to speak of, the money, but 
I had a fancy to see how I hked EngKsh 
hfe, so I thought I would come over and 
try it for a bit." 

"You can scarcely tell in a week. Let 
me beg of you, Mr. Gordon, not to judge 
of us too hastily," said Mr. Eliot, quite 
eagerly ; for alas ! he too was lonely and 
duU, though he scarcely knew or cared why. 
" And you have Kved then most of your life 
in other countries ? " 

"All of it, except a year or two when I 
was at school in Scotland. My father and 
mother emigrated when I was a Httle bit of 
a boy, and they died out there." There was 
a slight quiver in AUck's voice, which had 
no reference to either of his parents, but it 
touched Mr. Eliot. 
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**Poor lad! poor lad I" and he looked very 
kmdly at Alick, and added, "You must 
come and see us, Mr. Gordon. We are not 
very lively at the rectory as a rule ; but 
little Maud, she is merry. You must come 
and see us." 

And then, Alick having promised to go, 
Mr. Eliot went away and reported to Ger- 
trude that Mr. Gordon would be a great 
acquisition ; "a little unconventional, my 
dear, but so frank and pleasant," he said, 
having in his mind a general idea that Alick 
had been communicative, and yet not being 
able to remember more of his frank commu- 
nications, than that his father and mother 
were dead, that his uncle had left him 
money, and that he had Kved out of 
England aU his life. 

" He doesn't seem to have told you very 
much, papa," said the more cautious Ger- 
trude ; " but perhaps you have forgotten ? " 

"I dare say, my dear — ^I dare say. You 
will like him, I think; and you must be 
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kiiid to him — ^poor yoiing man. He is votj 
lonely there." 

"Yes, papa," Gertrude answered, duti- 
fully ; but Miss Eliot was proud in her way. 
" Unconventional and frank ! — ^a boor, I 
dare say. Papa never knows. And whais 
will Maud think of it ? Maud is so fasti- 
dious," said Gertrude to herself. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



ALICE GORDON. 



AxicfK GoBDOK, at the time wheli he came to 
tiy whether it was in him to live a solitary, 
idle, useless life, in his house at ScarscUff, 
was still a yomig man. But he was old for 
his years. The account he had given of 
himself to Mr. EHot was, as far as it went, 
a true one. If Mr. Ehot had inquired 
farther, Alick might or might not have 
answered his questions, according as they 
had been put. It is possible that he would 
have given his questioner civilly to under- 
stand that in his opinion every man's 
private history concerned only himseK; for 
Ahck was proud, and by nature reserved 
and seK-contained. But it is certain that 
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at that time lie would neither have drawn 
on his imatgination to add to his interest in 
his questioner's eyes, nor have denied that 
there might be facts in his life which 
he chose to keep to himself. Keserve 
is not untruth. What could it matter to 
Mr. Eliot where, or as what, or how AHck 
Gordon had lived? He had learnt many 
things in his wandering life ; and up to this 
point of it he had had two fixed ideas. One 
was that he would live as he chose, without 
interference from any man ; and the other 
was that freedom did not necessarily mean 
lawlessness. He respected law ; he had his 
own notions of right and wrong, and there- 
fore he considered that he was justified in 
living his hfe to please himseK, and not to 
please other people. And he had begun 
by determining, when a mere child, to ^^ see 
life'' in a more comprehensive way than 
that iQ which his father and mother 
intended him to see it. They had not left 
their little boy on the world without pro- 
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vision for his fature. They had died " out 
there," as Alick had expressed it to Mr. 
Eliot. "Out there" beiag a small farm 
which Mr. Gordon had purchased ia the 
northern island of New Zealand. Mrs. 
Gordon had died a year or two before her 
husband, and Alick had a very dim recollec- 
tion of his mother. But his life with his 
father had been a happy one, and the child 
lamented his loss as much as a child ever 
does lament. At his father's death money 
enough had been left to last till Alick was 
able to keep himself, and even to educate 
him well ; and for this end Mr. Gordon had 
directed that his boy should inmiediately 
be sent back to Scotland, and delivered up 
to the care and keeping of a certaiQ Mistress 
Elizabeth McKenzie, his wife's half-sister, 
to whom he had confided his own and his 
wife's last wishes with respect to their boy. 
Alick was only seven years old, and never 
thought of resenting or resisting the will of 
those who undertook to carry out his father's 
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diriBctioiiB. But already he had a mfl of 

* 

Mb own ; and had had a dangeroiis taste Of 
free iiQconve'ntional life. There was some 
truth in his aunt's judgment of him when 
he was handed over to her. " My bairn, 
you're a wild laddie! What is it ye call 
them, * bushrangers ?' " and the bewildered 
old lady looked solemnly at the bold, bright, 
face of the little lad who had come from the 
other side of the world, and now had the 
audacity to laugh at her. 

" Bushranger 1 " echoed the boy contempt- 
uously, and then he laughed; and then, 
^bor Httle feUow, his father's kindly, honest 
face seemed to be looking down at bim for a 
moment, and he felt very lonely without it, 
and began to cry. Mistress McKenzie was 
a kiad-hearted old lady; and a long time 
ago, when her half-sister, Alick's mother, 
was a little girl, Elizabeth had been used to 
Ipet and make much of her. She took her 
little nephew, without more ado, on her lap, 
and put her arms round him. ^^ We're 
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going to be friends^ Alick, my beimy joa 
and me. So liffc up your head, and I'll dry 
your eyes ; and there's a kiss for ye. And 
now we'll have our tea. Yell like a jam- 
piece, bairn, I'm thinking ! " 

And Alick did hke his bread and jam, 
and his Aimt McKenzie too, and gaye her a 
hug, when he said his first good^night to 
her, which not a little astonished the old 
lady, but which also secretly delighted her. 
She applied herself with a pleasure which 
was a new sensation to her, to looking after 
the child, and doing her best to make him 
good and happy. And for a time she 
succeeded. 

He was sent first to a day-school to be 
prepared for the High School. Then to 
the High School, where he made fair pro- 
gress in learning, but far greater progress 
in the respect and esteem of his school- 
fellows, by his skill at their school-boy 
diversions, by his merriness, and by his 
strength and manliness : and till he was 

VOL. I. F 
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between sixteen and seventeen he led a 
healthy, contented, ordinary boy's life, in 
which were also many refining influences. 
For Mistress McKenzie was, as the saying 
is, "a lady bom," and held a good position 
in the town, and was much looked up to in 
her own circle. She had money too, which 
Mr. Gordon had doubtless retained enough 
of his Scotch long-headedness to recollect, 
when he sent his handsome, winning 
orphan boy to her care ; and it was now 
Mistress McKenzie's settled determination 
to provide for AKck ; she used the money, 
therefore, entrusted to her to educate the 
boy, with a free hand. Ahck had another, 
and a more luxurious, upbringing than he 
would have had if his father had been alive. 
His father had signified his wish that the 
boy should be brought up to the law; and 
it would have required a very careful 
expenditure of the money he had left 
behind him to produce a thoroughly 
weU-educated, gentleman-like " advocate,'* 
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which was all that Mistress McKenzie 
chose to understand for her nephew by 
*^the law." 

The boy had grown dear to her for his 
own sake ; he was moreover her only 
nephew. He should be fitted for that 
solemn position. The old lady was proud, 
and taught the boy to be proud; and he 
responded to her teaching iq every way for 
a time. It was fittiag that he should learn 
reticence; and he grew reticent. It was 
fitting that he should acquire the dignified 
bearing of a " Scottish gentleman ; " which 
meant that ia her presence he must mode- 
rate his school-boy roughnesses : and he 
grew gentle towards women. It was 
fitting that he should be a good lad, and 
learn his lessons ; and he learnt a few of 
them occasionally. It was fitting that he 
should learn to ride ; and he had a pony ; 
but he wanted no teaching — ^he could ride. 
It was fitting that he should love his old 
aunt dearly, and be happy; and he loved 
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his old aunt dearly, and contrived to be very 
happy ; and the old lady was very much in 
love herself with the taU, handsome yonng 
fellow as he grew, and let her heait go out 
to him more than she knew. 

Bnt at last the blow descended. Aliok 
grew suddenly restless ; talked about see- 
ing the world; about a free life; began 
to sneer at conventionaHties ; lost his 
temper over it aU, and angered his aunt 
many times, before . the time came when 
he at last refused poiat-blank to be tied 
down to any profession in this country. It 
was in vain that, to bring hint to his 
senses. Mistress McKenzie told him, over 
and over again, that he was penniless, 
entirely dependant on her, and that she 
could not countenance such conduct in her 
nephew. 

For a year after this, Alick's life with his 
aunt gradually grew unendurable. The old 
lady's narrowmindedness, and bigotry to 
her old world notions of what was " be- 
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fitting," irritated the boy Mghtfally. And 
OB her side she was hurt, to the depths of 
her heart, at what she ohose to look upon 
as ingratitude in the lad. The end of it all 
was that when he was eighteen, and had to 
make choice of a profession, he suddenly 
disappeared. No adYertisements, no re- 
searches, were of any avail, but a year 
later, Mistress McKenzie received a letter 
from China, informing her that her nephew 
had gone to sea as a cabin-boy, and had 
gradually become a full-fledged sailor 
** before the mast." The letter was loving 
but not penitent ; and it angered the old 
lady more and more. In an evil hour she 
altered her will. But she would be just. 
She acknowledged to herself that Alick's 
Httle fortune, with more careful supervision, 
would have lasted longer, and she left him 
more than it had amounted to. 

Two or three years after that she died. 
She had had several letters from Alick, and 
just at the last her heart softened to him* 
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But it was too late. She had not the power 
to utter the last wish of her heart. " Tell 

Aliok — ^tell him — ^tell him — ^my love '' 

was all she could say. But Alick, when 
he heard her message, understood, and 
blamed himself, not her. Even as it was, 
what she had left him was an existence 
for one person. After that he had never 
settled to anything : he had just enough to 
live on ; and roamed about the world, spent 
his income while it lasted, aud worked for 
his Uving when it was spent, at anything 
that came in his way ; but always with his 
hands — ^never with his head. Sometimes he 
would help to make a road in a wild part of 
North America; at other times he would 
take a fishery, and try to make a profit; 
but it always ended in his being fleeced by 
some other man. Then he expended a little 
money in land, bought stock, and tried to 
farm; but it wearied him, he lost by it; 
and to make up his deficits, went to the 
gold fields and worked under other men. 
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till hQ took a fever and nearly died. The 
rough men about him were kind to him; 
they nursed him, and fed him, and he 
slowly got well. Then he turned to the 
other side of the world, and took to sheep- 
farming: that is to say, he looked after 
sheep on somebody else's farm, and was, 
in plain English, a shepherd. He learned 
well there what a trouble sheep are : what 
a hard work it is to look after them : what 
a dirty work it is to have to do perpetually 
with grease and tar, and wool and skins. 
Yet there was in the life a certain pleasant 
freedom which counterbalanced the hard 
work and the dirt. He managed to be 
clean sometimes. He liked his long rides 
and his open air life, and was tolerably 
contented for a time. 

This occupation also would appear to have 
palled him, for he gave it up also, and spent 
nearly two years in wanderings. Coming 
to England towards the close of them, he 
unexpectedly heard of his uncle's bequest. 
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and made up his mind to try civilized 
life again, and ascertain whether he was 
now totally unfitted for it. He had a very 
dim notion of the nature of his newly ac- 
quired property, and the reality surprised 
him not a little. The wild ranches by the 
Erazer river, the sheep-farm on the Canter^ 
bury plains, were scarcely so wild, so dull, 
so sad, or so lonely as the house by the 
sea that his uncle had bequeathed to him. 
His recollections of civilized life were of 
comfort, if not of luxury; of pleasant 
gatherings of friends and acquaintances; 
of good dinners and pretty rooms; of 
lively talk, of gossip, books, music; of the 
many little refinements which, as he now 
told himself, he had been fool enough to 
despise as a boy, but which he turned to 
now again with strange longing. Above 
all, he hankered after the soft influences of 
his good old aunt's kindly presence. He 
longed to be a boy again, that he might 
burst in from the High School, with hia 
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budget of flohool-boy news, and see her 
dear old face brighten even while she 
spread out her hands and entreated hiTn 
not to deafen her, and commanded him 
to kneel down obediently in front of her 
while she smoothed his rough curls and 
pulled his collar straight. Had anybody 
since then ever cared whether he was rough 
or gentle, tidy or untidy, vulgar or refined ! 
Freedom might be bought too dear; and 
the womanly influences in a life such as 
his had been were scarcely softening. He 
was tired of roughness for the moment ; 
he would go to his property, and Uve for a 
time like a gentleman, just to try whether 
it was still in him to be one — just to see 
whether the good blood from his mother's 
side of the family had any life in his veins 
yet. And so he came to Scarscliff, and 
found **the house by the sea'' a mere 
cottage; the place poor and sad, and the 
people poorer and sadder ; not a soul to 
speak to, except Mr. EHot ; no land about 
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Ms cottage to give him occupation ; all the 
roughness, and none of the excitement of 
the life that had been his, and to which he 
had half sadly been making up his mind to 
return, when he was stopped by Mr. Eliot's 
pathetic, ^* Let me beg of you, Mr. Gordon, 
not to judge of it too hastily." 

There were reasons why Alick Gordon 
knew he would have done well to return to 
it. But he was actually weary of it, and he 
was for the moment most naturally, and 
justly, occupied in *^ looking after his 
property in England! " " There's no harm 
in that, at least!" said Alick to himself, 
with a laughing twinkle in his blue eyes, as 
he cast a comprehensive glance over the 
cottage and the terraces, and made up his 
mind to try Scarscliff a little longer. Some- 
thing to do, or somebody to speak to, might 
turn up. If not, he would go to Edinburgh 
and get some decent clothes, and look up 
some of his old cronies. ^* They'll be all 
steady-going fathers of families by this time. 
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I daxe say ; and in spite of it all, just about 
as happy as I am ! It's all one in the end: 
none of them will care a rap to see a 
rolling-stone like me ! " And Alick took his 
pipe ont of his mouth for a moment, and 
sighed ; and as the light went slowly ojat of 
his eyes he bent forward, and he looked 
again'^ttU. wea^, ^d midaie .^ed. 
The sea was morne and grey, the sky was 
dull and cloudy, the waves dashed sullenly 
up the cUff, and the soUtary man on the 
bench overhanging it was in keeping again 
with the lonely desolation of his surround- 
ings. 
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CHAPTEB Vn. • 



A CHANGE. 



It was the begizming of May before Maud 
Eliot made good her escape from the 
Thomleys. Aunt Mary was very angry, 
and was not slow to express her anger. 

" I must say, Maud, you are ungratefal, 
after all your uncle and I have done for 
you, and all the trouble you have given 
us, to forsake us in this way for a mere 
whim! " 

"But, my dear Aunt Mary, I am not 
forsaking you ! What nonsense^ auntie ! 
You Tcnow it is nonsense! " Maud responded, 
almost equally angry. 

" Yes, indeed I I do kaow it is nonsense 
of you to think that you will ever be able 
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to liye at Bcarsoliff till next winter ! Ton, 
Maud, of all girls in the world I If you are, 
as you were kind enough to inform me a few 
minutes ago, bored to death in London, 
what mM you be there ! *' 

" But it's a change, Aunt Mary. I do bo 
want a change ! And really, after the blow 
Mr. Ferrers has given me 1 Can't you see 
that I am pining, Aunt Mary I " 

Mrs. Thomley looked at Maud, and for a 
moment felt inclined to be sorry for her. 
The girl was pale, and seemed worried. 
But just as her aunt hesitated, Maud looked 
up, and caught the puzzled expression in 
the eyes fixed upon her, and her own 
brightened up, and she laughed. 

*'*Poor dear Dick! He wouldn't have 
suspected me of it himself 1 Do you think 
now. Aunt Mary, that he is a worthy object 
of tender regret? " And Maud gazed with 
mock solemnity at her aunt; her head a 
little on one side, and some amount of 
real uncertamty in her face. Was she 
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pining, and was it for Dick? She did not 
care in the least if she never saw him again, 
but he had disappointed her ! 

" My dear," said her aunt, with a still 
more puzzled look, "I don't pretend to 
know whether you are in jest or earnest, 
If by any chance you could be in earnest, 
I should say that Mr. Ferrers ought to be, 
as the Highlander said of the Queen, when 
her daughter married the McCullimi-More, 
* a prood man this day ! ' '* 

Maud laughed. But she very soon was 
grave again. 

"Let me go, auntie, there's a dear; and 
don't make a fuss. Whether I'm pining or 
not, I am sure that I want sea air. And 
after aU, you know, I do owe papa and 
Gertrude a duty as weU as you ! " 

This was an argument that Mrs. Thorn- 
ley failed to see the force of. In the end, 
however, she allowed Maud to have her 
own way; and she very magnanimously 
refused to quarrel with her seriously on the 
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subject. She thought she knew her niece, 
and that this whim would pass as quickly 
as the rest. * 

^* Tou'U be back here, long before the end 
of the season, my dear ! " were her parting , 
words. ** And of course, child, though you 
are very naughty, I needn't say that you 
will be welcome ! " 

The tears came into Maud's eyes as she 
kissed her aunt : and they fell on her lap 
in qmte a Uttle iowex, when »he was iJy 
off on her jonmoy to her fetter's hoj 
But she soon dried them, and fell to 
rejoicing in her victory, and to congratu- 
lating herself on her strength of mind in . 
renouncing the world, just as the world was 
becoming most enticing. Yet she could 
scarcely resist counting over her on-coming 
engagements with a little regret, and 
wondering whether any body would miss 
her. And then her thoughts turned to 
Scarscliff, and her heart sank a Httle. 
Would Gertrude try to make her do her 
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duty! ^She had no intention of doing it 
according to Gertrude's lights ; but it would 
be such a bore to have a face of reproach 
always presented to her ; and her father 
was 80 dull. " Poor papa. If I could only 
teach him to laugh, I should be doiug as 
good a work as any of Gerty's 1 " said Maud 
to herself : and her heart smote her. Was 
it not partly her fault that his life was so 
sad and quiet ? Why had she never looked 
upon it as her mission in life to cheer them 
both up? Was it her mission? Perhaps 
they would only both of them be bored to 
death with her efforts. However, she was 
going home, and it would be something to 
do. She would try at all events. Her good 
resolutions pleased her. She sat up, and a 
httle colour came into her cheeks. The 
journey was very long, however, and by the 
time she got to Scarschff she was too tired 
to put her resolutions in practice; and it 
was a very pale, limp, wearied-looking girl 
who held up her face to her father's to be 
kissed. 
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" Welcome home, my little Maud I Mand, 
my child, have you been ill?" and Mr. Eliot 
took her face iq both his hands, and looked 
tenderly and anxiously into it. The ex- 
pression of his love did Maud good. She 
threw her arms round his neck, and gave 
him a hug which reminded him rather 
painfully of her childhood ; but it reassured 
him, as did the fresh tones of her voice. 

"I'm tired, and dirty, and drabby, daddy 
dear ! Don't felarm yourself ! Ugh ! what 
a journey. Why will you live at the other 
end of the world ? Gerty dear, is there a 
clean spot on my face that] you can kiss ? " 
Maud, without waiting for an answer, took 
her sister in her arms ; and self-contained, 
cold' Gertrude cried a little : the very 
sound of Maud's voice was delicious to her. 
There was life, there was hope in it ; and 
suddenly, at the sound, there came over 
Gertrude a revelation of her own exceeding 
lifelessness and hopelessness — a revelation 
like a flash in the clouds, which lasted 
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scarcely an instant, for with a gulp Ger- 
trude swallowed her unaccustomed tears, 
unclasped her arms, and made her sister 
quietly and soberly welcome home. 

It was still light when Maud arrived at 
the rectory: The soft twihght of spring, 
clear and still, was over the sea. Maud 
loved the sea, and it stirred her as nothing 
else in nature had power to stir her. She 
went to the window, and gazed out at it, 
and draok in the fresh, sweet air; and 
whether it was the languor of fatigue, or 
the spirit of peace which descended on her, 
Maud felt a bUssful feeling of rest steal over 
her, to which she had long grown strange. 

" Oh, papa 1 oh, Gerty ! " she said, turn- 
ing to them, "if you TcneWj if you only 
Tcnew how glad I am to come home to 
you ! " And there was a sincerity for the 
moment in her face and in her voice which 
cansed a flush of pleasure to rise to Ger- 
trude's pale face, and brought a smile of 
fatherly affection to Mr. Eliot's. 
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" It's all SO nice ! " was Maud's last sleepy 
mnnntir, as after having warmed and fed 
her, and helped her to imdress, as if she was 
still a little girl, Gertrude tucked her sister 
up in her bed, and stooped over her to say 
good night, ** 80 nice ! " said Maud, putting 
up her pretty lips to be kissed, with her 
tired eyes half shut. 

** My darling!" whispered Gertrude > as 
she kissed them. Even the next morning 
Maud repeated to herself that it was " aU 
so nice." The sun shone; the sea glistened 
in the light, and its voice was soft and 
murmuring; and the sweet spring air was 
laden with its freshest breezes. Maud could 
scarcely eat her breakfast for eagerness to 
rush out and get close to the water. She was 
late, and Mr. Eliot had gone about his daily 
work ; only Gertrude had waited for her. 

" I thought, Maud, dear, you would like 
me to wait this first morning!" she said, 
kissing, her sister; "but you'll be a good 
child, won't you ? and try to get up a little 
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sooner, now you haye come for a month 
or so, instead of for only a little Tisit? " 
Gertrude had no intention of reproving 
Maud, but the girl shrugged her shoulders 
ever so sUghtly. 

" Can't promise, Gerty ; but you need never 
wait, my dear. Breakfast is a meal that one 
takes very contentedly in soUtude." 

"Yes," said Gertrude, anxiously, "but 
I was thinking of the servants, you know, 
Maud. It is so different at Aunt Mary's; 
, but with only two servants in the house, it 
makes everything so behind hand if the 
breakfast hangs on for an hour or so later 
than usual." And Gertrude looked careful 
and a little troubled. 

Maud laughed. 

" Janet and cook will get used to my 
ways," she answered carelessly, but with 
a Httle secret obstinate determination to 
be coerced by nobody. Gertrude looked at 
her, and smiled half sadly, half admiringly. 
m wafel expression h J word, h«i ^^ 
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up suited Maud. She just lifted her head 
tlie least bit higher, and there was a shade 
of colour in her pale cheeks, and a brighter 
gleam in her big brown eyes, and a slight 
compression of the small red lips. But the 
petulance vanished in an instant as she met 
her sister's loving look. 

"Dear, darling old Gerty! Won't I 
disorder your calm if I can ! '* she laughed. 
* * Come out now this minute down to the 
sea ! " 

" Oh, Maud, what now? it's not eleven 
o'clock. I can't, indeed, dear; I realVy 
can't. I shaJl be late at the school as it 
is. I always make a point of looking in 
before twelve, unless I am ill; and there 
is the dinner for old Martin to take down. 
But come with me, darling, I'm sure it 
will do the children good to see your bright 
face," Gertrude added, with a faint sigh, 
as she acknowledged how entirely without 
a brightening influence she was herself. 

Maud made a face. 
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. "Go to the school on a morning like 
this I Ugh, my dear, I smell it now I Fustian, 
and little pocket-handkerchief-less babies! 
Some wet day, perhaps," she added, as she 
saw a disappointed look on Gertrude's face, 
with a feeling of having made a great conces- 
sion. " And now, if it is impossible to move 
you from these high duties?" There was a 
certain affectionate contempt in Maud's 
eyes as she asked her question. 

Gertrude coloured and hesitated, she 
glanced out of the window behind her — 
such a lovely morning, and Maud's first 
day at home ! But it was only for a 
moment. With a resolute "Get thee behind 
me, Satan" worthy of a better cause, she 
denied herself the very innocent pleasure 
of an hour or two on the sands, with her 
dearly loved sister. 

" It would be wrong ^ Maud, darling, to 
neglect my duty even for you. I can go 
in the afternoon." 

"As you please," Maud answered, just a 
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Kttle angry. But her anger was very little, 
for as she came back with her hat, she 
found Gertrude bending over her soup 
tickets and club-book accounts; she seized 
her by the waist and kissed her heartily. 

" It seems to me, Gerty, that you're a 
little fool ! but I may be mistaken ; and if 
you let me go my way, I won't hinder you 
from going yours. We're both as obstinate 
as mules, more's the pity," she said laugh- 
ing; and stepping out of the window she 
passed through the garden on to the stretch 
of grassy sand between the rectory and 
the sea. 

Gertrude looked after her wistfully. 
There was an incongruity about Maud and 
Scarscliff, she thought, as she watched her 
sister's pretty, well-dressed figure, and 
stately sauntering gait. Not that Maud was 
fine. Maud had as nice a discrimination 
of the fitness of things as Gertrude could 
desire, and her dress could not, strictly 
speaking, be said to be out of keeping with 
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the place. It was only brown hoUand ; but 
then it was so exquisitely made ! And the 
Httle hat on her head was only of straw; 
but its shape was perfect, and its black 
trimmings had such a different look to 
those on the hats at Belford, the town 
where Gertrude was wont to get her few 
adornments. Her hair too; it was none 
of it false, Gertrude knew; but its thick 
masses were disposed at the back of her 
head in the latest fashion, and there was 
no such pretty and graceful head to be 
seen within twenty mfles. Even her boots 
and her parasol, strong as the first were, 
and large as the last was, had a very 
.uncountrified, unclergyman's-daughter-look 
about them. Perhaps it was the way her 
clothes were put on, Gertrude thought, 
looking down a little regretfully at her own 
morning dress. It also was brown hoUand, 
but it was not in the very least like Maud's. 
It hung about her in dowdy straight lines, 
clean and tidy certainly, but not artistic ; 
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and the body did not fit the shoulders 
like Maud's, and was quite tintrimmed. 
Gertrude sighed as she wondered what 
woman in the village she could find to "do 
up" Maud's washing dresses weU enough 
to please her sister. Maud was used to 
declare that it was so easy to look nice in 
the country ; "a clean print or muslin 
fashionably made," was all that anybody 
required. But she was apt to forget that in 
the country there are seldom any fashion- 
able dressmakers^ and never any good 
washer- women ; " and she is so extravagant 
about the washing," sighed Gertrude again : 
" aU those frills and things on her frocks ! " 
and she became reconciled to the plaioness 
of her own dress in consequence. It was 
only when Maud was at home that Ger- 
trude ever thought of her clothes. 

She could easily have afforded herself a 
little more luxury in dress, for Mr. Eliot 
was not, as clergymen go, a very poor 
man. Maud had her mother's little money. 
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and was loaded with presents both of 
money and dress by her aunt and uncle, 
and therefore she cost him nothing : and 
living at ScarscHff was wonderfully cheap. 
He had moreover absolutely no expenses in 
the way of society, not even teas or croquet 
parties. To do him justice, he allowed Ger- 
trude a yearly sum which, if she had so 
chosen, would have dressed her very prettily. 
But Gertrude did not so chose. Who was 
there to notice whether she was well or 
ill-dressed, to begin, with ? And would it 
not be hard lines to all her poor hard- 
working people to see that she denied 
herself nothing for them ? It never struck 
her that they might like to see something 
pretty and fresh and nice going in and out 
amongst them ; and Gertrude might have 
been all these things, and yet have been 
simply enough dressed to please the poor 
women. She was after all but six years older 
than Maud, and the sisters were not unlike 
each other. They had the same thick dark 
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hair, only in Maud's there was a dash of 
light across it which gave it brighter 
reflections in the siui. They had the same 
dark eyes; and if Maud's were larger and 
brighter, there was a patient wistfulness in 
Gertrude's which had something touching 
about it. They had the same clear pale 
skin — and it might be only the extra life 
in Maud which made the blood come and 
go more quickly in her cheeks. Gertrude 
had by far the prettiest mouth as far as 
form went ; but its expression was harder, 
firmer, colder, than that of the rather 
undecided, brighter red, lips which parted 
so often over Maud's small white teeth in 
smiles and laughter. The difference in the 
sisters was not the difference of age or of 
feature. 

Gertrude was younger by far than Maud 
in experience of life. But the one hatd 
stagnated through a dull routine which she 
called duty, and had striven to repress all 
the most natural and most wholesome 
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longings of her nature till she had ahnost 
kLQed all young healthy life in her; and 
the other had lived every hour of her life 
in careless enjoyment, and, tiU this present 
fit of weariness seized her, had been for the 
most part happy and merry and content. 
Her uneasy desires had hitherto not been 
for less of life ; but for more : a higher life 
if possible, but at least an intense one. 
This difference shewed in their faces, 
in their manner, and in their dress; in 
everything in fact, and was felt rather than 
understood by the elder sister. Gertrude 
turned again to her morning duties, with a 
vague wondering whether she would have 
been like Maud if she had been in Maud's 
circumstances, but without in the least 
degree envying Maud her different views of 
life, or her apparently brighter, happier, 
more careless disposition; and she soon 
forgot both herself and her sister in her 
earnest desire to do faithfully the work she 
had to do. 
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" QUAND ON N'A PAS CB QU'ON AIME,*' ETa 

The tide was up, and Maud sat down on 
the shingles as close as she could get to 
the water, and shading her eyes with her 
big parasol, looked out over the sea. There 
was a delicious breeze, and just enough stir 
in the water to make here and there on it 
bright specks of white Kght which came and 
went in the sunlight. The morning was 
warm and fresh and sweet ; such a morning 
as, though it often ends in a day of scorch- 
ing heat, is a happiness only to live through ; 
and Maud felt very content. Here was air, 
and warmth, and peace — ^What more could 
any mortal want ? How good and innocent 
it made her feel! What a fool she had 
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been to waste her sprmgd and summers in 
noise, and bustle, and stuffy hot rooms, and 
meaningless flirtations ! What a poor, little, 
sickly, feyerish existence she seemed to 
herself now to have led! What a con- 
temptible little vanity was the distant voice 
of her world, deadened now in her ears by 
the deep voice of the sea, speaking to her 
in a language of which she had some dim 
understanding of a fresher, purer, freer life ! 
She sat quiet, and still, and absorbed; and 
Mr. EUot would scarcely have recognized 
his restless Maud in this girl whose eyes 
had lost their bright sparkle, and in its 
stead had gained a soft quiet, and in the 
motionless repose of whose face there was 
no trace left of the impetuous passionate 
child, but only of the thoughtftd earnest 
woman. Yet Maud was in reaUty not 
thinking very deeply. The thoughts which 
crossed her mind were passing only; the 
peace she felt was passing also. A mo- 
mentary laying to rest of mind and body 
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in nature's kindly strong arms ; a momen- 
tary lulling of the discontent and dissatis- 
faction which had lately beset her, by the 
sweet voices of the air and the sea. 

About twelve o'clock the tide turned. 
Then Maud rose and sauntered slowly to- 
wards the rocks, but the water was as yet 
too high to allow of her getting along 
under the chfF, aud she was obUged to 
turn. By this time ^ the sun was right over 
her head, and was rather too hot to be 
pleasant. She was vexed that she could 
not reach a favourite rock she knew of, 
where she could have spent the rest of the 
morning by the sea in the shade of the 
cliff. And the physical weariness which 
the strong sea-air brings just at first to 
people not used to it, came over her. She 
sat down again on the shingles, and looked 
not at the sea, but down the coast towards 
the village. A long, long stretch of flat 
shore, nearly a mile-and-a-half, and not a 
soul to be seen ! Not even a child dabbhng 
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in the water ! Not even a boat on it I The 
dry white sand above the shingle seemed 
to bhnd her with its glare, and low over the 
eajth and over the water the atmosphere 
began to qniver with dazzling rapidity. It 
was so far to the rectory over that hot sand. 
But the longer she left it the hotter it 
wonld be. So Maud arose and wended her 
way homewards with weary, lagging steps. 
What had become of the freshness and the 
peace of the morning? It had begun so 
well — "just like life!" Maud murmured, 
with unaccustomed bitterness. G-ertrude 
met her at the door. 

" How hot you look, dear. I wish I had 
had time to come and meet you. Come into 
the drawing-room and rest till dinner-time." 

" Dinner ! " groaned Maud, " dinner, in 
aU this weltering heat ! Good gracious, 
Gertrude, this isn't lodgings at the sea side, 
where poor people are expected to dine at 
one o'clock, and have shrimps for tea. 
We're not so poor as all that, so don't 
pretend it." 
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" It isn't a question of expense exactly, 
but of trouble. With only two servants — 
Maud, dear, you knew we dined early," said 
Gertrude, with wistful reproach. 

"Yes, yes, to be sure; but I forgot it, 
and Tm so hot and tired, and there isn't an 
atom of shade anywhere ; and to have to 
eat — ^roast mutton, I suppose ? " And Maud 
looked up angry and indignant. 

"Yes," said Gertrude, with meek wist- 
falness, "I'm afraid it is roast mutton;" 
and her patient eyes sought Maud's with 
such deprecation that Maud's iU-temper 
vanished. 

"Never mind, Gerty, it's better than 
boHed, any way! I wish I weren't such 
a cross-patch when I'm tired," she said, 
laughing, and kissing her sister ; and then 
she went up to her room, and her con- 
science smote her afresh as she saw how 
Gertrude had been employing herself since 
her school duties were over. Maud's mul- 
titudes of dresses were all unpacked, and 

VOL. I. H 
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the room, which she had left in the most 
firightful disorder, reduced to tidiness, and 
all the travelling trunks taken away. 

" I wish she hadn't done it though — dear 
Gerty ! It would have been something to 
do when I get cool," she muttered as she 
smoothed her hair. But she thanked Gerty 
very prettily when she went down ; and 
she made amends for her pettishness by 
exertiQg herself during the dinner to be 
her own bright, Uvely seK; and was a 
Uttle astonished to find herself, now she 
was rested, asking for a second help of the 
obnoxious food. Mr. EUot laughed more 
than once over his roast mutton, and was 
not in quite such a hurry as usual to get 
his meal over. But when it was over the 
day was still young — ^it was only half-past 
two. 

" I suppose, Gerty, nobody will come to 
call ? " Maud asked, with a faint hope that 
she might be contradicted. 

" There is nobody to come, you know, 
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dear," Gertrude replied. Maud sighed and 
moved restlessly about the room. Gertrude 
watched her. 

" I am afraid you are begionirig to be dull 
already, Maudie," she said regretfuUy. 

" No, no ! " Maud answered eagerly. 
"I'm only unsettled. I must try and get 
something to do, and then I shall be quite 
happy.'' 

Gertrude's face brightened. 

" Oh, Maud, darling, you will help me in 
the parish, and with the schools ? " she said 
hopefully. 

Maud stood stiQ, and gazed at her sister 
with a doubtful expression for some minutes. 
But it passed quickly, and she answered 
with determination. 

"No, never! It's not my line. Don't 
^orry me about the parish, Gerty. No ! I 
was thinking what I coifld take to. I wish 
I had a hobby ! I don't care about things, 
you see ; I like people.'' 

" Then, Maud, go back to London ; for 
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" But, child, you will be sick of iiotliing 
and nobody hore I " 

"Very likely, very likely. But, Gerty, 
don't 'threep it doon,' as the people say, 
that I am going to be so very dull. You 
ought to be glad to see me, dearl" And 
Maud stopped her restless wanderings about 
the room, and anchored herself on the arm 
of Gertrude's chair, and put her arm round 
her sister. 

Gertrude leant her head back on the 
girl's shoulder, and looked up in her face 
with loving eyes, and laughecj softly. 

" Glad ! glad I Oh, Maud, the difference 
it makes to me ! " And for the second time 
since Maud's arrival Gertrude's patient eyes 
were fall of tears. 

Maud's heart reproached her, and a 
sudden glimpse into the weary years of 
Gertrude's past life seemed to be opened 
up to her by these tears. 

" I'm not going away again, Gerty," she 
said firmly, after a minute or two. 
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Gertrude smiled, and did not take the 
assurance for much; but she forced back 
her tears, and leant her head stiU on 
Maud's shoulder, with quiet content. Maud 
smoothed her sister's dark hair with her 
other hand, and looked out of the window, 
and neither of them spoke. At last Maud 
started up. 

"Gertrude," she said solemnly, "I'll go 
herring-fishing. Yes, I will I And, Gerty, 
this room is hideous. I must alter it at 
once." And without waiting for permission 
she was soon in a maze of disarranged 
furniture, and deep in plans for cheap, but 
elegant improvements, which she said it 
would be "useless for papa to say he can't 
afford, for I intend that they shaU be done. 
"Why, Gerty, dear, half the low spirits in the 
world are the result of ugly surroundings ! 
More especially of dirty yellow papers," she 
added contemplatively, stepping back a foot 
or two, and gazing with a face of extreme 
disgust at the waUs of the rooms. 
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OHAPTEE IX. 

"whaur'll I tak' him?'* 

The door opened, and Janet put her head 
in. Janet was an old servant, and a middle- 
aged woman, yalnable; and privileged; and 
Maud was fond of her; but she had some 
habits which were irritating. This was one 
of them ; and instantly, before she had time 
to tell her business, Maud attacked her. 

"JDo come into the room, Janet; I do 
hate that mysterious way of yours ! What 
ogre have you got hiding behind you ? " 

" Lord sake. Miss Maud, whisht ! " said 
Janet, in a loud whisper. "An' wha'iver 
saw siccan a room to show onybody in till ! 
Whaur'U I tak' him tiU, Miss Gertrude ?" 

" ' Take him ? ' Take him ! Gertrude, do 
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you hear! Actually a httman being!" 
langhed Maud, advancing mercilessly on 
Janet, and pulling the door wide open, 
expectant of nothing more alarming than 
the clerk of the parish, or a fisherman 
wanting help of some sort, and disclosing 
behind the embarrassed Janet, the face and 
figure of Alick Gordon. There was a 
moment of intense and surprised silence 
on Maud's part, and of awkardness on 
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Alick's. But his eyes were dancing with 
laughter, and Maud's began to sparkle 
sympathetically. 

" Pray come in," she said, stepping back- 
wards into the room, and putting out all her 
strength to push the big round table out of 
his way. Gertrude came forward instantly. 

" How do you do, Mr. Gordon?" she said 
civilly, jumping to the right conclusion, 
and miadful of her father's prepossession ia 
his favour, holding out her hand to Alick. 
" My sister," she added, looking at Maud. 

Maud bowed, but did not hold out her 
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hand. Who was this man whom Gertmde 
seemed to know, and whom she had never 
even mentioned, Mand wondered, taking 
stock of him quickly, as she bowed to him. 

"I fear I have come at a wrong moment," 
said Alick, still slightly embarrassed, looking 
round vairily for a chair. 

Mand had found a bookcase impossible to 
move with its load of books in it, and had 
hastily tumbled them all ont on to the chairs 
and sofas. And all the ornaments which 
stood on a sort of long chiffonier were 
carefully piled np in the biggest easy-chair. 

" Not iQ the least ! " Mand answered 
promptly ; and threading her way round the 
tables she advanced to the sofa, and cleared 
it speedily with a sweep of the books on to 
the floor; and sitting down on it, pointed to 
the place beside her. Alick took it. 

" Can't I help ? " he said, contemplating 
the confusion. 

" Thank you, yes ! " Maud answered, 
jumping up again in a moment. " I was 
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just wondering how I could move the piano 
without Janet. But first, where shall it be 
put ? " 

Alick considered the question. '^You 
must first teU me whether the room is to 
look nice, or whether the piano is to be in 
a good place for sound ? " he said. 

**WeU, both, of course. The room was 
8o stiff, I couldn't rest in it!" Maud ex- 
plained. 

"Suppose we put it here, then?" said 
Alick, choosing a place for it not against 
a waU. 

" It always has stood where it is now. 
It is much the most convenient place ! " 
objected Gertrude. 

"As if that were a reason?" said Maud. 
" Yes, Mr. Gordon, that's the right place, 
I see. Now I'U push, and you must puU 

" I can move it myseK," said Alick. 
" You can do nothing of the kind ! " 
answered Maud peremptorily. * * Now then ! " 
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and she pushed with a will. It was a veiy 
heavy grand piano, and they were both veiy 
hot when it had been moved. 

"And now, where is the bookcase to 
go ? *' said Maud, appealing again to Alick. 

However, she disagreed with him when 
he chose a place, and had a little argument 
on the subject. 

"Maud, dear," said Gertrude, slightly 
scandalized, "why should we trouble Mr. 
Gordon?" 

" Oh, we may as well finish now ! Don't 
you think so?" said Maud, rather anxiously. 

* ' Certaroly 1 ' ' answered Alick. * ' I am very 
glad to be of any use ; " and went to work 
again. In a very short time the room was 
reduced to order. 

" We won't trouble to put in the books 
just now. But I'll put up th^ ornaments. 
There, now, Gerty, doesnH it look much 
nicer?" 

"Yes, yes; I suppose it does," said 
Gertrude doubtfully. 
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" ' Suppose I ' " echoed Maud. " But you'll 
soon be used to it, dear. Only it YniJl 
never be fit to be seen with that paper. 
^iU it, Mr. Gordon ? " 

Alick thought the paper was rather ngly. 

"Yon must help me to choose the new 
one. You know so much about roomSy 
evidently/* said Maud, looking at him con- 
sideringly. Alick laughed. 

"I have not been in a pretty room for 
more than twelve years," he said simply. 

" Ah, then, you have taste of your own, 
which is so much better than just copy-: 
ing," said Maud, civilly and indifferently, 
without a trace in her face or manner of 
the wonder she felt. She glanced at his 
hands. She had noticed how brown they 
were, but they were well shaped enough. 
What an odd coat he had on, and in what 
a queer loose way his tie was arranged! 
But a gentleman — ^yes, a gentleman. She 
could not mistake, surely ! " Thank you, so 
much,'' she said, subsidiQg into the big 
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chair she had cleared of its ornaments, and 
taking up a screen to fan herseK with. 
" What a hot place Scarscliff is! 

" Ton wonld not think it up on the cliff. 
I wonder my house stands the winds," Alick 
answered ; and Maud guessed who he was 
then. There was only on the cliff that one 
house by the sea. 

" Do you find the society pleasant about 
here ? " Maud asked gravely. 

"I hope to find it so," Alick answered, 
with equal gravity. 

"Ah I well, it is good to have illusions. 
We will leave Mr. Gordon his * simple faith 
and happy views,' Gertrude, shall we?" 

Alick laughed, but at that moment he 
meant what he said. He did imagine that 
he might reasonably hope to find the society 
of these two girls and their father pleasant 
for a time. And their society would have 
a use. He was quite conscious that, if he 
finally made up his mind to take to civilized 
life again, he required a little gradual break- 
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ing in. And from whom could he receive 
better lessons in the ways of the world than 
from this girl, whom old Marget had dis- 
coursed upon so incessantly ever since she 
had heard that '^ Miss Mand " was expected. 
Ahck knew aU about her, and had had some 
difficulty in making up his mind to face her : 
"A prood, upsettin' lassie, aye in the heicht 
o' fawshun," as Marget had described her. 
And now he was not sure whether he was 
relieved or disappointed. The natural way 
IQ which she had at once accepted his help, 
and pushed about and arranged the furniture 
with him, was not perhaps consistent with 
the dignity of a "prood leddy," such as 
those whom, in his boyhood, Mistress 
McKenzie had taught him to believe in; 
but if it had been her kindly intention to set 
him at once and thoroughly at his ease, he 
could not but be grateful to her for having 
so successfully and so prettUy accomplished 
her object. At the same time there had 
been in all her manner such an apparently 
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deep interest in the question as to the right 
position for the piano, etc., and snch an 
evident want of interest as to what he 
himself was doing there, or who he was or 
where he lived, that AUck was not able to 
make np his mind whether to be pleased 
or not at the want of ceremony with which 
he had been treated. And now, as she 
leant back in the big chair and fanned 
herself, and left the rest of the talk to 
Gertrude and Mr. EHot, who had come 
into the room, Alick felt a Httle indig- 
nation at the little air of half haughty, half 
lazy indiflference with which she Ustened. 
He tried not to look at her, and to direct 
his attention entirely to Miss Ehot ; but he 
could not help an occasional glance or two 
at the chair and its occupant. It was such 
a pretty picture altogether ; even the little 
boot which stuck out a morsel beyond the 
pretty hoUand dress was a work of art. 
And now that Maud was getting cool again, 
there was something refreshing in her clear 
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pale face, and in the elegant pose of the 
Blim figure ; and almost a positive pleasure 
to Alick in encountering a stray glance 
from the contemplative brown eyes. Not 
that the eyes seemed to see him at all when 
they rested on his for a moment. Mand 
was entirely fall of her plans for the draw- 
ing-room's embellishment. 

" Papa ! " she said, as soon as she felt 
equal to speaking after her exertions, " how 
do you like it ? " 

" What, my dear ? " 

" The room, to be sure. It's quite dif- 
ferent, daddy dear, and it's going to be very 
much better yet. I'm going to BeHord to 
order a Jiew paper to-morrow," said Maud, 
looking up at her father with determination. 

Mr. Eliot looked round him in bewilder- 
ment. 

" Ah, I see ; Maud, my dear, if you are 
dusting those books it is very good of you, 
but pray be careful of them — some are 
valuable," and Mr. EHot stooped and took 

YOL. I. • I 
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one up tenderly; then he carried it to the 
window, and began turning over the pages, 
with a half-smile on his face, and a look of 
growing abstraction. 

Maud rose languidly. She was a tail 
girl when she drew herself fall up. She 
went to the window and gently took hold 
both of the book and the hands that 
held it. 

*' About the paper, daddy dear, please; 

what colour, I wonder?" 

* 

" Paper, my dear Maud — on the walls do 
you mean ? I can't afford it, child. It does 
very well, surely — eh, Gertrude?" said Mr. 
Eliot helplessly. 

" Yes, papa, so I think," she answered. 

" It's hideous ! — positively hideous ! " 
Maud exclaimed, with some heat. " Mr. 
Gordon said so — didn't you, Mr. Gordon? " 

AUck was awkwardly situated; but he 
sympathized more with Mr. Eliot than with 
Maud. 

'* You asked me if I thought it was 
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pretty. It is not pretty; but that is no 
reason for changing it, that I can see^" he 
answered. 

" I thought you had some taste," mur- 
mured Maud. **Papa, dear, a pale pink — 
very pale — ^will do very well, if you have 
no objection." 

"Except the money, Maud," Mr. Eliot 
replied, with a sigh of resignation. 

" Oh, it shan't cost much. You may 
trust me. Oh, don't go, Mr. Gordon ; " and 
she left her father and came hastily towards 
Alick as he rose to say good-bye. "I beg 
your pardon — ^indeed I do. I can't get a 
thing out of my head when it once gets in, 
and I can't help speaking about it. But 
I won't say another word. And you'll have 
some tea ? Gertrude, shall I ring ? " — and 
she put her hand on the bell, but stopped 
as she caugnt the look of dismay on Ger- 
trude's face, and laughed as Gertrude 
opened her lips to speak. She stooped 
down over her. " Hush I — ^hush I I mtist 
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have my tea. Keep him till I come hack ! " 
she whispered, and then she went out of 
the room. 

Alick sat down again rather reluctantly, 
hut ohediently, to wait till she returned. It 
was not long before she appeaxed again, 
with a look of triumph in her eyes. 

"It's coming in a minute. Don't he 
cross, Gerty. Janet is as sweet as possible 
about it ; " and Maud began to clear a small 
table of its load of books, and set it by 
the open window. 

"I am putting you to inconvenience, 
Miss Eliot," said Alick with compunction; 
" and really I am not used to tea. quite so 
early. I wish " 

"Don't wish anything, Mr, G-ordonj 
where my little Maud is concerned it is 
useless," said Mr. Eliot, watching her 
pretty movements indulgently, 

" You know you always like a cup of tea, 
daddy, and on a hot day like this ; and then 
I'm used to it, and then — ^it's no trouble 
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at all; is it, Janet?" she laughed, as that 
worthy brought in a small tray with one 
or two of Gertrude's very best cups on it, 
and a big jug of cream, and an old-fashioned 
silver teapot, with a very long straight 
spout, and the Eliot arms on the side. 
"Thank you, Janet. You're a good old 
dear, Janet," and she patted the hard 
hands that deposited the tray with great 
care on the table. 

Janet smiled rather grimly : " Ye '11 aye 
hae your ain way, trouble or no trouble, I'm 
thiokin'. Miss Maudie. No' that I'm com- 
pleenin'," she added hastily, remembering 
the best cups, and glancing with depre- 
cation at Miss EHot as she left the room. 

Then Maud proceeded to pour out the 
tea ; and Alick had a notion afterwards that 
he was thinking, as he took the dup from 
her hands, that civilization was not a bad 
thing, and that he might grow used to it in 
time. And the tea was very good. Mr. 
EKot quite brightened up after it. 
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" Eeally, Maud, my dear, this is not a 
bad idea. Gertrude dear — eh ? " 

" If Janet doesn't mind," said Gertrude 
doubtfally. *' What did you say to her, 
Maud ? " 

" Only that if it would be a trouble to 
her I would bring the tray in myself. And 
she rose to the occasion. * The likes o' you 
wi' a tray ! Gang awa' bairn ! ' " And Maud 
chuckled over her diplomacy. Then she 
added, '* But, in the bush, Mr. Gordon, 
don't you think any woman of any sense 
could be useful in those ways ? " 

" Yes, T suppose so — ^yes," Alick said, 
glancing critically again over this girl who 
'* could not rest " in an ugly room, and 
doubting her colonial usefulness. 

**Any woman, but not m^," she repKed 
to his hesitation. "You don't know me, Mr. 
Gordon, you see," she added quietly. " Come 
again soon," she said, when Alick thought 
he must bring his visit to an end ; *^ and 
when the paper is put up I won't talk 
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about the room. Ah I by the way, you will 
help us to choose it, won't you ? We'll send 
you word, won't we, Gertrude, when we go 
to BeKord ? " 

Alick could not do less than express his 
pleasure at the hope of being useftd to 
her; and Maud, when Gertrude afterwards 
remonstrated with her, only said — 
• " Nonsense, Gerty ! The only man about 
the place ! Why, of course we must make 
him useful. Why did you never tell me 
about him ? " 

'* I never spoke to • him till to-day. 
Besides, I wasn't sure whether you would 
think — ^whether he was " 

Gertrude hesitated. 

" Up to the mark ? Well, no ; but he 
is a gentleman, Gerty," Maud asserted 
emphatically. 

" So papa said — so I suppose," replied 
Gertrude, but still doubtfully. " I wonder 
you think so though, Maud dear." 

^^ You think I believe in coats and not in 
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men. Well, I'm not clear yet in my own 
mind how Mr. Gordon might look in town 
in the afternoon in a frock-coat ! " Maud 
answered with some doubt. 

" Ah, yes, that's just what I mean. You 
and Aunt Mary would cut him, probably,** 
said Gertrude mildly. 

Maud laughed. 

" Nay, Gerty, we could aflford to be civil. 
Why, I would walk down the Eow any 
morning with either you or daddy ! " 

A deep flush coloured Gertrude's cheek, 
and Maud wa^ penitent. Her arms were 
quickly round her sister. " You made me 
say it, Gertrude, you are so superficial 
in your judgments ! " Then she turned 
her head and glanced at her father, to see 
how he had taken it; and burst into a 
ringing laugh as she caught him glancing 
backwards at his old coat. He smiled at 
her. 

"It does want renewing, little Maud. 
But Gertrude, my dear, the child is right. 
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Mr. Gordon is no more a man to be ashamed 
of than I hope you and I are to be 
ashamed of 1 " 

" True, daddy, true ; what's in a coat, 
you dear old darling! " and Maud rushed 
towards him. 

He held up both his hands. ** After 
the tea, my child, I require a little quiet," 

So she passed him, and went out by the 
window into the garden. 

'' ' True,' " muttered Gertrude, " ' true ! ' 
we are Eliots. Who is he, I wonder ? " and 
Miss EUot held her head up a little scorn- 
folly. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

GERTRUDE'S SENTIMENT. 

The difficulties of getting to Belford in 
the then state of the weather were many. 
There were plenty of carts in Scarscliff, 
and there was a hearse. But other modes 
of conveyance there were none. When 
the Eliots went on their travels, they had 
to write to the Belford station for a fly. 
But these flys were stuflFy, old, and very 
slow; and the two miles into Belford were 
very long, and very straight ; and there was 
not even a hedge, only a broad road over a 
long stretch of waste land, on which fall or 
empty carts were constantly passing to and 
fro between ScarsclifiF and the station. 
" We might walk," Gertrude suggested 
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the next day, when the subject of the paper 
again oocurred to Maud. Maud remem- 
bered her expedition in the sim on the 
sands the morning before, and absolutely 
refused. 

"We'll leave it alone, Gerty, for the 
present. After all it would be a great bore 
to have all the mess that the men who put 
up papers make in the house just now. And 
I suppose it would take ever so long to 
dry, and we should have to sit here all day 
long," said Maud, glancing round the room 
they were sitting in after breakfast. 

" Well, really, Maud dear, I shall be very 
much obliged to you if you leave it alone. 
And — and — I didn't like to say so at the 
time, but it's the same room now to papa 

as when, as when " Gertrude stopped, 

and the colour came into her face and the 
tears into her eyes. Maud gazed at her 
in intense enrpriee 

"I dare say," said Gertrude, after a 
second, in which she swallowed her tears. 
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"it seems to you all sentiment and non- 
sense ; for of course you can't remember. 
But I was old of my age. I have never 
forgotten ; " and poor Gertrude's thoughts 
went back to the time when, child as she 
was, she was the best-loved creature on earth 
of one other human being. She looked up 
again into Maud's surprised eyes : 

"If I could tell you how often I wish 
she had not died ! Oh, Maud, what a 
difference it would have made ! " she said 
in a low voice, speaking softly, reverently, 
as one speaks of the dead who have been 
well loved. 

Maud looked down, took up the work 
which had been lying in her lap, and applied 
herseK to it diligently for a minute or two. 
Then threw it down agaiD, and raised her 
head. 

"Gerty! I dare say I'm a hard-hearted 
wretch, but * the difference it would have 
made,' doesn't seem to me as if it would 
have been much to my liking! There, I 
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knew I should shock you. But I am 
certain we shouldn't have got on, from all 
I have heard ; and as for papa, I don't 
believe, from what Aunt Mary says, that 
she made him happy. Depend upon it, 
Gerty dear, it was as he says in his 
sermons, ^ all for the best.' " 

Maud spoke with the utmost seriousness, 
and even earnestness. She did not re- 
member her mother, but she had heard 
much about her from her Aimt Mary, and 
she had formed an idea of her in her own 
mind : a sort of unconscientious Gertrude, 
who went about with a miserable face, and 
died because she thought so much more 
of her own unhappiness than of other 
people's. 

"I know, Maud, I Tcnow it was aU for 
the best. Everything is arranged for us." 

" Well, as to that, you know " began 

Maud, with a little superior snule. 

" Don't say it isn't, child. How is one 
to bear one's life if one can't believe that ? " 
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Gertrude interrupted hastily, almost pas- 
sionately; and again Maud looked curiously 
at her, and for the second time her heart 
smote her. In all the years in which she 
had been eagerly living her life, and enjoy- 
ing it, her sister had been only bearing hers ! 

** And you are wrong about papa, Maud* 
She did make him happy, for he loved 
her!" Gertrude went on. 

" As if that had anything to do with it ! " 
Maud answered, scornfully. 

" It has everything to do with it," the 
elder sister said quietly and decidedly. 

" * More blessed to give,' etc., you mean. 
It's aU nonsense. Just you try it, my dear 
Gerty." 

" I have tried it," said Gertrude ; but she 
did not blush, and Maud was puzzled. 

^*Who could it have been, now?" she 
thought — ** there's never been even a curate I 
and she never would speak to anybody in 
London ! " 

Maud had instantly scented a disap- 
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pointed love. Gertrude was just the sub- 
ject for it. It never occurred to Maud 
that her ^ sister had been thinking of all 
the long years in which her " love for the 
baby" had grown and grown in spite of 
the little return it had hitherto had, till 
it had become the one love of her dreary, 
grey young life. Maud was longing to 
question her; but there was no expansion 
in the pale, calm face seriously bending 
over a large piece of unbleached calico, 
spread over the dining-room table, from 
which Gertrude was cutting out some work 
for the girls' school; so Maud allowed the 
subject to drop. Presently slie got up, went 
into the drawing-room and shut the door. 
She stood in the middle of the room, and 
surveyed the walls with a curious expression 
in her brown eyes. 

** It must have been worse when it was 
new!" she muttered to herself. **Poor 
mother!" and she sighed. "J shouldn't 
have died ; but, oh heavens ! what would 
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my temper have been I Well, I can't help 
it — I'm not sorry it was all, as Gerty 
thinks, 'arranged for the best' long ago. 
However, I suppose one will get used to 
it." This last remark, accompanied with 
another glance of disgust, had reference to 
the paper. But it was the very last remark 
Maud ever made about it, and Gertrude 
was grateJFol to her. As for Mr. Eliot, he 
had only haK taken in Maud's intentions, 
and had forgotten all about them aheady. 
It is more than likely that Gertrude gave 
him credit for more sentiment on the sub- 
ject than" he possessed ; but it is certain 
that he had no appreciation of mere 
prettinesses, and would greatly prefer that 
everything about him should be left as 
he had been used to see it. And when, 
later on in the day, the two girls met Mr. 
Gordon in the village, and he asked Maud 
when he was to help to choose the paper, 
she said carelessly that she had been 
thinking since, that a bright new paper 
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would only make the old famiture look 
diQgier, and had changed her mind about it. 

* * Capricious, even about a paper 1 " thought 
AHck, turning, when he had got to a safe 
distance, ostensibly to look^ earnestly into 
a very small shop with eggs, bread, 
twine, grey and black yam, and a piece 
of fat bacon in the window, but in reality 
to look at the Miss EHots, who had neither 
of them shaken hands with him, and who 
had evidently been going to pass on without 
speaking to him if he had not stopped 
them. And as his eyes followed them, his 
thoughts took much the same direction as 
Gertrude's had done as she watched Maud 
going down to the sea. 

*^ * In the heicht o' fawshun I ' as Marget 
says, and holding up her head in that proud 
way 1 Though Marget's wrong there. I 
don't beheve she's either ^ proud or upset- 
.tin'.' Only out of place here; and ^ in the 
bush,' as she says ! — I wonder what she 
thinks ^ the bush ' is ! " and Alick laughed 
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to Mmself, and remembered his old aunt 
and " the bushrangers/' His thoughts left 
the Eliots, and travelled to the home of his 
boyhood, and he began to question whether 
he had not better go to Edinburgh at once. 
It was hardly worth while to bore himself to 
death at his house by the sea any longer. 
The hope of becoming intimate and Mendly 
with the Eliots, which only yesterday had 
seemed to him worth waiting a week or two 
for, was suddenly quenched by their manner 
this morning. Maud especiaUy had been 
very icily civil. It was nothing to him, 
certainly. But he had thought it would do 
him good to be in nice women's society for 
a little time, before looking up his aunt's 
old friends, and presenting himself to 
them. 

"Perhaps shell be different again to- 
morrow, though. I may as weU just try for 
a few days longer. I do want a few touches 
up ! " said Alick to himseK at last, when his 
pipe, and his solitary seat on the bench over- 
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hanging the cliff, had helped him to a more 
contented state of mind with respect to his 
life at Scarscliff. At least, here he could 
sit and smoke as long as he liked, and wear 
sach a coat as he liked, and snch a soft hat. 
And above all things, he conld breathe 
freely. 

Alick had a horror of towns, and felt him- 
self as yet scarcely competent to pnt np 
with conventionaHties. He wonld grow to 
them both gradually perhaps. Meantime — 
meantime — to-morrow was Snnday. Was it 
worth while to go to chnrch for the sake of 
seeing whether those pretty brown eyes 
wonld condescend to glance at him? It 
took Alick a very long time to settle this 
question, and he was still nncertain about 
it when Marget came to call him to his 
solitary evening meal. 
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CHAPTEE XL 



SUNDAY. 



It was long since Alick Gordon had been 
inside a place of worship; and when, on this 
Sunday morning, the sun shone brightly over 
the sea, he was inclined to think that the 
pretty brown eyes were hardly worth two 
hours in the dark old church on the cliff. 
His mind misgave him, too, about Mr. Eliot's 
discourse. He had a fancy that the worthy 
rector would be very lengthy. In this he 
wronged the rector. Mr. Eliot would cer- 
tainly not have acknowledged it to himself, 
but one of the great objects of his life was 
to make his Sunday sermons as short as 
possible. With aU his conscientiousness he 
had misgivings as to the benefits accruing 
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to his people from Ms words in season. 
When he read his old sermons over at 
intervals, he would sigh over his own 
failnres. But he was powerless to redeem 
them. His stiff httle essays could never 
touch anybody's heart he knew; and they 
were, he also knew, unworthy of his intel- 
lect. But how to help this ? Once he 
caught himself smiling as he came to the 
inevitable wind-up, and began to write 
thei well-known words : * ' And now, dear 
brethren, let us see what practical lesson 
is to be learnt from our text 1 " Why was 
the power denied to him of arousing men 
and women, he asked himself wearily, as he 
wrote his Uttle trite commonplaces. And 
often he would look anxiously round on his 
slumbering listeners, and wonder whether, 
if he had the power, it would be worth 
while to use it. He had nothing in 
common with his people. The hearts even 
of his own children were sealed books to 
him. He was unobservant, and missed all 
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the lights and shades in character, as well 
as in nature. But he wished to do his duty. 
Any flagrant sin he could sternly reprove ; 
any great virtue he could kindly praise ; 
and any great trouble he would do his best 
to help any one of the people out of. And 
he was, perhaps, in his steady adherence to 
the plain truths that wrong is wrong and 
right is right, of more use to Soarsoliff 
than he thought. 

The want of Ught in their hard lives made 
the people less sensitive to the gloom of 
their religion. Much talk of its consolations 
entered into the conversation of the women ; 
but as a fact they never felt them. ^' It's 
the Lord's wull 1 It's a' for the best ! We 
maun hae resignation 1 " many a woman 
would say, looking down it might be on the 
dead baby on her lap ; bending over the boy 
who aheady was taking his father's place, 
stricken down with fever; listening to the 
wind at night and not knowing what news 
the morning Ught might bring to her. But 
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though her face would be calm, and her 
eyes dry, aud resignation marked on every 
feature, religion had nothing to do with 
this. The hard experience of trouble and 
privation — ^wTiich, as a rule, every woman in 
the place had sooner or later to bear — 
hardened them. They endured; and they 
called themselves resigned. They had fear 
of the God of their reHgion. He was to 
them a hard taskmaster, to be propitiated by 
respeotfal bearing toward, him But, while 
they called aU their sad troubles — ^their 
hunger, their rags, the fevers, the wrecks — 
"merciful dispensations" to their friends and 
neighbours, the secret cry of mapy of the 
women's hearts was " What have I done to 
be so treated 1 " and love they were very far 
from feeling for their taskmaster. And 
Mr. Eliot could not teach them to feel it ; 
for he did not feel it himself. 

'^ Say ye'r texts, bairn. * God is love ! ' 
Eh, but ye're an idle loun 1 D'ye ca' that 
a text ! What'U Miss Gertrude say till ye 
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if that's a' ye hev' to say till her the-day I *' 
Mr. Eliot once overheard a mother say to 
her boy. It was one Sunday morning, as he 
was going home from ohnroh ; the woman 
was doing her duty by seeing that the boy 
was well prepared for the Sunday school. 

*^ 'Ti8 a text, mother," said the child 
sulkily ; " an' a winna learn nae mair." 

Mr. EUot stopped, and laid his hand on 
the curly head, and forced it gently back, 
and looked in the little face. The child 
reddened, and looked frightened. 

" 'Tis a text," he repeated. 

** Don't force him to learn more," said 
Mr. EUot, with unprofessional kindliness. 
" If we could aU remember as much, Mrs. 
Dixon, it might be as weU." Then he 
loosed his hold of the boy, and repeated 
the child's words, "It is a text." 

"Oh, aye, sir, I'm no' sayin' but it's 
true ; but Peter there, he's an idle caUant. 
He sail learn a langer ane ! " said the 
woman, with determination. 
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" He could not learn a better one. * God 
is love,' " answered Mr. Eliot, sighing invo- 
Inntarily, but believing he beHeved it ; and 
he passed on. 

"Oh, aye, I ken it's true, sir," said 
the woman ; and into her eyes there came 
a wistful wonder. She was Stephen's wife, 
and Stephen had lain long years at the 
bottom of the sea, and her own life was a 
mere existence, to procure which, and to 
provide bread for this boy and some others, 
she spent her days in unceasing toil, and 
sometimes her nights too. ^^'Tis a text, and 
for sure it's true," she murmured to herself, 
thoughtfully, never thinking of denying the 
fact, only wondering a little. She was a 
patient woman, and stoical, and tried to be 
thankful; but she could not love the hanJ 
stretched out to give her bare life : yet it 
comforted the north country pride in her to 
think that she was herself individually of 
importance enough to be punished severely. 
*' * Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,' " 
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she murmured mechanically, with some 
private satisfaction in being a chosen 
vessel. "An' after a' I'm nae waur off 
nor mony," she added, with which reflec- 
tion she dismissed the subject from her mind, 
and applied herself seriously to the work of 
bending little Peter's will to hers ; and, after 
a shake or two, and a slap or two vigorously 
applied, she eventually succeeded. 

It was only very occasionally that Mr. 
Eliot got these passing glimpses into his 
people's minds, and they made little impres- 
sion on him. Such questions were safest 
avoided, he felt, both for them and for him- 
self ; and perhaps he was right. But his 
inabihty to reach to their hearts, and make 
them understand his feeling for right-doing 
for right-doing's sake solely, and neither for 
love nor for fear, distressed him at times. 
He consoled himself always in the end by 
reflecting that it was a doctrine too high for 
the people. Perhaps, if you had put the 
question to him, he would have admitted 
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that here and there among them was some 
intellect. But, as a rule, he considered 
that though they had hearts, which it was 
sad to him to know were somewhere 
beyond his reach, they had minds which 
it was hardly worth his while to take into 
consideration at all, in his siucere desire 
to do his duty amongst them. So that, 
between his fears of preaching over their 
heads, as it were, and his want of personal 
sympathy, he was most undoubtedly a 
failure in the pulpit. 

As Maud listened, on her first Sunday at 
home, to the dull little sentences which 
feU in monotonous sing-song from her 
father's lips, she was divided between irri- 
tation and pity — ^pity for herself, first of all, 
at having to sit there, and then for aU 
the other poor listeners; and irritation at 
her father's dulness, both in matter and 
manner. The worst of it was, that she 
knew he was not a stupid man ; and yet, and 
yet — oh, those deadly duU commonplaces ! 
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" I shall become a heathen between 
them, "said Maud to herseK, with a groan, 
looking from her father to Gertrude; and 
then she glanced towards the door with 
longing eyes, and encountered Alick's. 

# 

The sermon had scarcely been so dull 
to him ; for he had a cool place, and he 
could see Maud very comfortably, without 
attracting much notice himself. And he 
wa8, mthout knowing it, a great gainer by 
Mr. Eliot's duhiess. 

Imprisoned in body, and vacant in mind 
for the moment, Maud let her eyes wander 
in his direction a good many times, and 
her thoughts wandered after her eyes. 
When she looked at him, it was not in 
the very least ooquettishly, not in the 
least shyly, and not in the least inte- 
restedly. Her eyes just turned that way, 
rested there a second, and passed on ; 
but her thoughts were less uninterested. It 
certainly was a strange sight to see such 
a man as Alick Gordon sitting in Scarsohff 
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church ; and Maud rather liked the sight. 
She knew very well that he was not 
listening to Mr. EUot. What then was he 
doing there ? Who was he ? Had he any 
belongings? Did that unconventional coat 
and loose tie signify an outcast from society, 
or merely mark a man who had left society 
for his own special pleasure and comfort ? 

Gertrude also saw him, and was glad to 
see he was a churchman ; and Mr. EHot 
also saw him, and wished his sermon had 
been better ; but was much relieved to see 
that the blue eyes rarely met his own, and 
that when they did they were evidently as 
unconscious of him as the man's mind was 
unconscious of his dulness. What was he 
doing there ? Laying his claim to respecta- 
bility in Scarscliff, perhaps ; certainly to 
his right to the lessons in civilization he 
intended to take at the rectory; not with 
any added interest in them because of the 
pretty brown eyes of the yoimg lady who 
was to teach him how to Hve in this 
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country. ** Though I should like to make 
her look at me as if she saw me ! " said 
Alick to himself, as the sermon came to an 
end aad he found himself wondering that 
it had .been so short. 

'' WiU he wait for us ? " thought Maud, 
as she rose from her knees, and sat im- 
patiently watching Gertrude's private devo- 
tions. ^*Will she ever be done!" she 
muttered crossly, as the church was fast 
emptied, and Alick' s sauntering steps had 
aheady reached the door. She could resist 
no longer, and gave Gertrude's dress a little 
twitch, which caused her sister to rise 
hurriedly. 

" Make haste ! " whispered Maud. ^* I 
want to get out into the air." 

"Do you feel faint, dear?" Gertrude 
asked anxiously. 

Maud laughed almost audibly, and 
handed Gertrude all her httle belongings. 
"Tery/" she said, "tZo be quick!" And 
poor Gertrude pulled on her gloves so 
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hastily that, being the produce of BeKord, 
they split up at the thumb ; but even that 
little delay was fatal to Maud's desire of 
prosecuting her acquaintance with Alick. 
When they got into the churchyard he 
was some way in advance, and Gertrude, 
thinking it was literally only air that Maud 
wanted, sat down on a tombstone close to 
the door. 

** Are you better now, dear ? I always 
wait for papa." 

Maud groaned. *^ We could wait at the 
gate," she said, and moved on. Gertrude 
followed her; but as ill luck would have 
it, Alick turned his head just as Gertrude 
sat down, and taking that as a sign that the 
Miss Eliots preferred to wait till he was 
farther on his way home, he quickened 
his pace, with a feeling of very decided 
resfehtment directed unjustly enough 
against Maud, who, as she got to the gate 
and saw him steidiiig off in a directly 
opposite way to theirs, was nearly as un- 
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justly angry with poor Mr. Eliot and 
Gertrude. 

^^ Not another human being to speak to 
in the place ! " she murmured, looking re- 
gretfally after Ahck ; and then she turned, 
and came face to face with a young sailor, 
who stood with his hat in his hand, and a 
broad beaming smile in his eyes. 

" Jamie ! " exclaimed Maud, in intense 
surprise. " It can' the you, Jamie ! " 

'* It's just me, though. Miss Maud!" 
answered the young fellow, with a little 
conscious laugh. For an instant Maud 
hesitated. Then she held out her hand. 

'^ Shake hands, then, Jamie, if it is 
youl" 

The saUor coloured high as she put her 
little hand into his, and dropped it rather 
awkwardly, almost as if it burnt him. But 
he was pleased, nevertheless. Gertrude 
was a httle behind, and had not heard 
Maud's greeting. 

" It's Jamie 1 " called Maud to her, and 
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then Miss Eliot also hastened forward and 
extended her hand without the shadow of 
hesitation. 

" Jamie I " she exclaimed, "what a great 
fellow yon have grown ! " 

"Yes, hasn't he?'' said Maud. "Why, 
yon are almost i man, Jamie ! " she added, 
laughing. 

The young sailor laughed. " Very near, 
Miss Maud.. I'm twenty- three, and mate 
forbye." 

" Twenty-three ! Nonsense. Why, you 
used to be younger than me, I'm sure ; and 
shorter too. It's nonsense, Jamie I " 

" No, Miss Maud, begging your pardon ; 
no, it's truth. It's better nor eight year 
since I was home." 

" Well ! you were just a little boy then. 
A much less boy than I was a girl ! Ton 
are not so very big now, though you are a 
mate ! " and Maud looked critically at the 
sturdy figure in front of her. He was 
scarcely as taU as she was, and most 

VOL. I. ' L 
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certainly looked younger. His brown 
cheeks were perfectly smooth, and the 
laughing twinkle in his merry black eyes 
had a very boyish gaiety about it ; yet 
involuntarily he drew himself up as Maud 
spoke, and tossed back his head with its 
thick rings of black curls, and returned her 
survey with something of the pride of con- 
scious manhood. 

Maud sighed. "I wish it wasn't true," she 
said, half to herself, moving on homewards 
with the sailor, and her father, and sister. 

Mr. Eliot spoke to the young man as 
cordially as his daughters had done, and 
those of the congregation who loitered 
behind looked after them with pleasant 
smiles. It was quite natural to them aU 
that Jamie Mathison, the pride and flower 
of the Scarscliff youth, should be well 
noticed by the rector's family; and the 
elders aU remembered what a friendship 
there had always existed between Jamie 
and Miss Maud. Every summer of Maud's 
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childhood had had all its pleasnres and de- 
lights provided hy Jamie ; and the snmmer, 
eight years ago, when she had come home 
and fonnd her playfellow gone to sea, had 
been the beginning of Maud's horror of 
the dnlness of Scarscliff. Jamie was the 
nephew of the parish clerk, who, contrary 
to the usual rule, was a sober, sedate, 
and particularly well-behaved shoemaker. 
Something in this man's private history 
had come to Mr. Ehot's knowledge, and 
had touched him deeply. A tangible grief 
that he could take hold of as it were — one 
that required no subtle delineation, but 
was a sorrow patent to aU the world, and 
recognized as such, much as real beauty is 
universally recognized — always met response 
from the rector. And besides that, his clerk 
was in himseK a most worthy man. His 
adoption of this nephew, considering that 
he had two sons of his own, was a worthy 
deed in Mr. Ehot's eyes, and he determined 
to help the man with Jamie's education. He 
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had the boy often up to the rectory, and 
finding him quick and intelligent, gave him 
so much help that he began to look upon 
him in quite a different light to the other 
village boys, and made no sort of objection 
to his httle Maud's patronizing friendship 
for his protege. Jamie was, as well as 
Maud, rather a madcap, and many were 
the scrapes they got into together. But 
Mr. Eliot had sense enough to distinguish 
between high spirits and wickedness. The 
boy was a good boy; grateful, generous, 
and kind-hearted, and truthful to a very 
uncommon degree. Therefore he was to 
be trusted. It was by Mr. Eliot's per- 
suasion that his uncle let him run wild, 
with no other occupation than that of 
learning his lessons, and doing aU sorts of 
little odd jobs for the neighbours, till he 
was fourteen ; but when he had reached 
that age common sense told them the boy 
must begin the work of life. Jamie chose 
to go to sea, and was well started in the 
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life he had choeen hy Mr. Eliot's help. It 
was nowy as he had said, '^better nor eight 
years ago ; " but he had been home at 
intervals since then, and had lately gone 
creditably through his examinations/ and 
obtained his certificate of competency as 
mate for a foreign-going ship. 

From time to time he had seen Mr. Eliot 
and Gertrude ; but Maud had been less and 
less at home as she grew older, and he had 
always missed her visits, so that their friend- 
ship had left off at its fall height, and had 
had no gradual letting down to the dead level 
it must, Maud supposed, now come to ; for 
how could a young woman of twenty-four, 
*' in the heicht o' fawshun," and a grown-up 
sailor continue to be friends ? This question 
occupied Maud on the way home, as her 
father talked to Jamie, so exclusively, that 
she. entirely forgot Alick Gordon. Just as 
they got to the rectory a bright idea oc- 
curred to her. 

** Jamie," she said suddenly, "have you 
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a boat ? No ? But you could easily get 
the loan of one. I do so want somebody 
to take me out every day." 

The young man flushed with pleasure. 
He could easily get a boat any day or every 
day as long as he remained at Soarscliff. 
"And when would Miss Maud hke to go 
out?" 

" To-morrow," said Maud promptly. 
"Good-bye, Jamie; to-morrow morning, 
then. Gertrude," she added gravely, as 
she passed into the house, " do you think 
I shaU be sick ? " 

"You never used to be," Gertrude 
answered quite as gravely, feeling the 
importance of this possible check to Maud's 
amusement at Scarscliff. 

"No," said Maud pensively; "but one 
grows out of one's pleasures. However, 
I'm determined to get used to it again 
before I go herring-fishing— and it's only 
Jamie. How handsome the boy has grown, 
my dear!" 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



CIVILISATION ! 



The rectory was dull and hot, and the 
drawing-room uglier than ever, it seemed to 
Maud, as she sat alone after the early 
dinner. Her father and sister had gone to 
the school, and she was left to her own 
reflections. She looked out at the beach, 
half expecting to see it crowded with fathers 
and mothers, and children; but there was 
nobody to be seen. The fathers spent most 
of their Sunday afternoons smoking and 
chatting on the jetty; the mothers paid 
each other visits of ceremony in their best 
clothes, and gossiped of their families ; the 
young men and their sweethearts had 
enough of the sea during their working 
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days, and took long walks inland, occa- 
sionally going to Belford to cliurcli, by way 
of excuse for spending aU the afternoon 
away from Scarscliff. By the help of a 
big umbrella, and by walking very close to 
the sea, Maud thought she might get as far 
as her favourite rock, and spend her Sunday 
afternoon more profitably there than in the 
house. Accordingly she set out about four 
o'clock. There was a fresh breeze by the 
sea; and, though the sun was hot, it was 
bearable. She walked slowly, thinking 
about nothing, and rather enjoying herself 
in a lazy sort of way. She had provided 
herself with a book, but when she got to the 
rock, she laid it down by her, and settled 
herself to do a little serious thinking. _ 

The place she had chosen was admirably 
fitted for sohtary refiection. It was a tiny 
bay, lying at the foot of the steepest part of 
the cliff which curved round it. The tide 
was just low enough to wash the base of the 
Tock she had climbed up to. On the top of 
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this rock was a sort of ledge, very low and 
deepy which made a most comfortable rest- 
ing-place. Maud took her hat off and leant 
back in extreme content^ and watched the 
waves splashing below her. The tide was 
going out ; she had plenty of time before her 
to do her thinking. But somehow she put it 
off. Bhe had had some intention when she 
came out of settling a few of the puzzles of 
her life, by a vigorous effort of her under- 
standing. For aU her scorn of Gertrude's 
narrow notions, Gertrude's patient, uncom- 
plaining daily self-sacrifice, in all the dul- 
nesfi and greyness of her life, struck a chord 
in Maud wiioh ha^onkek 01 with her 
past and her present. Patience and self- 
sacrifice were fine things in themselves; but 
were they worth while ? She could not see 
that the people were much the better for 
Gertrude's devotion, or would have been 
much the worse if Gertrude had been more 
like herself. And it was at least certain 
that her sister would have been happier. 
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Then, too, how was she to bring herself 
back to Gertrude's behefs ? She did not say 
to her father's behefs ; for Maud knew instinc- 
tively that he was shutting his eyes, and 
holding on by an effort of will to what to 
her sister was real enough to influence 
her every action. But Maud had a con- 
fused mind, and a very undecided one. She 
would not let other people make it up for 
her, and she could not make it up for herself. 
She was one of the dreamers of the world, 
who never do anything in the least worthy 
of their dreams. And now, as she-sat here, 
her senses began to steep her mind in 
drowsiness. It was so fair, so soft, so 
beautiful over the sea ; and in the sky was 
such infinity. A hush of indefinite awe 
came over her which she mistook for reli- 
gious feeling. Her heart was stirred by 
the beauty above and below her with a 
subtle happiness which she mistook for 
gratitude. And a vague, inward, incessant 
murmuring of '^ wonder— I wonder— oh, if 
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I knew!'' was all the thinking that she 
actually did. 

Suddenly she began to sing to herself, 
at first in a low, humming tone ; but, liking 
the sound of her own voice, she raised it 
higher. It was well for her at that moment 
that none of the viUagers were within 
hearing ; for it was neither psalm nor hymn 
that rose fall and clear on the Sabbath air. 
It was simply a love song, and by no means 
a classical one. There was a swing and a 
lilt in the tune which suited her voice, and 
she said her words very distinctly. As she 
sang she leant forward a little. Presently 
a man's head peeped round the corner of 
the cliff which held the little bay. 

Alick Gordon was not by any means a 
scandalized listener, and he was a very 
admiring one. Maud looked so pretty with 
the soft Hght in her brown eyes, and the 
little tinge of colour in her cheek which her 
love song and the effort of singing had 
called up. Alick knew the song, and was 
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sorry when it was nearly done, but he was 
never destined to hear it quite finished* 

" * For thee until I die ' ! " sang Maud, 
giYing her head involuntarily a little 
passionate toss, which turned it the least 
bit towards Ahck, and stopped instantly, 
for she saw him. 

He drew back hastily, thinking she had 
forgotten the word ; but he was too late. 

" Mr. Gordon, come forth ! " called Maud ; 
^*I prefer an open enemy." And Alick 
rather ignominiously came forward. 

" I am sorry you discovered me. Miss 
Eliot, for I might have heard another 
song,*' he said, as he reached the foot of 
the rock she was sitting on. 

"Do people in the colonies watch behind 
doors — cliffs, I mean ? " Maud asked, laugh- 
ing. ** Oh, never mind ! " she added hastily, 
as Alick reddened, " they do it in England 
too. Can't you climb up here? It isn't 
difficulty and it's very comfortable ; " and she 
patted the rock, as she spoke, with her hand. 
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Alick wanted no second invitation. He 
was by her side in a moment. 

Maud just glanced at him as he sat down 
by her, and again the doubt as to how he 
would look in the Park suggested itself. 
But there could be no doubt that he was in 
perfect keeping with his present surround- 
ings. 

" Isn't it delicious here I " said Maud, 
feeling rather uncertain whether she liked it 
or not now she had a companion. 

"Delicious!^' he repeated fervently, not 
looking at her; and taking off his hat he 
laid it at his feet ; " one only wants a pipe 
to make it perfect," he added regretfully. 

Maud laughed. " No ; I canH sacrifice 
myself, Mr. Gordon. Where would be the 
freshness then, I wonder ! " 

" I never meant I hadn't the least 

intention. Why, even I know that ! " Alick 
answered hastily, looking vexed. 

"'Even I!' Why do you say that?" 
asked Maud. 
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*' Because there are so few tliiiigs in your 
sort of life that I do know/' lie answered. 

** Such things as are included in general 
civilized behaviour, do you mean ? " 

"Yes. It's all nonsense about a man's 
being a gentleman under any circumstances. 
Isn't it, Miss EHot ? " 

" Of course it is," said Maud decidedly. 
" If he's a cad by nature he wiU be a cad 
for ever and aye." 

" That's not what I mean. A man need 
not be a cad because he does not behave 
like other people; but he is sure to be 
unlike a gentleman if he has been unused 
to the company of gentlemen." 

'' AU the better," said Maud civilly. " I 
assure you the society of people in the 
world is wearisome to the last degree. 
How long have you been out of it ?" 

It was on flick's lips to say he had never 
been in it, but he refrained. He spoke 
humbly, but he was not humble, and he had 
no wish to impress his listener with his 
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deficiencies in these respects. He told her 
a good deal about liis boyhood with his old 
aunt, and a httle about various phases of his 
hfe since ; and he was pleased and flattered 
to see how much he interested her. The 
wildest parts of his life seemed to have the 
strongest interest for her. 

Maud had a way of getting very speedily 
to a certain amount of intimacy with any 
one whom she happened to like ; and after 
about half an hour's talk Alick Gordon felt 
as if he had known her a long time. 

" How I wish I were you! " said Maud, 
with a little complaining sound in her voice. 
" Tou seem to have done everything and 
been everywhere. To think that you 
should be going to try civilisation as a 
last resource ! " 

*^ Well, it will have at least the charm of 
novelty for me," Alick answered. 

** For a time ; for such a very little time, 
Mr. Gordon. I can't conscientiously recom- 
mend it," sighed Maud. Then she lifted 
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her head up, and pushed her hair further off 
her forehead, as if she were pushing some 
weight off. /^ This is so much better ! " she 
said, happy for the moment, and by no 
means dull. 

"TAi^/"' repeated Alick, and then he 
laughed. "This is ciyilisation to mel" 

Maud turned and looked at him in 
astonishment. " This ! sitting on a lonely 
rock, on a. desolate sea shore, a mile and a 
half from the dreariest little fishing vUla^e 
in the world!" 

"By the side of a young lady in the 
* heicht o' fawshun ! ' " added Alick. 

"Who is at this moment paying great 
respect to the conventionalities," laughed 
Maud, reddemng. "You are quotiQg Mar- 
get, Mr. Gordon. Old Marget never could 
endure the sight of me. She used to be 
cook at the rectory, and I said once that 
she was too old for her work." 

" But it's no reproach, surely! " said Alick. 

"Marget thinks it is; besides, it isn't 
true." 
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Aliok glanced over the figure at his 
side. Gertrude had had a pang on the 
subject of washing, wheQi Maud had come 
down that morning in what she considered 
suitable Sunday costume for Scarscliff. It 
was only a white muslin her Aimt Mary had 
given her. thick and soft, mth a quantity of 
embroidery and black velvet bows on it; 
but it certainly did seem to Alick that 
Marget was right. 

"Well, of course, I'm no judge," he 
began. 

** Oh, my dress 1" Maud interrupted, "I 
was not thinking of dress. Yes," she went 
on, following the direction of his eyes, "yes, 
I hope its pretty, and not fine ; " and she 
touched it carelessly. "What I meant to 
say was, I am not a fashionable young 
woman, either by nature or circumstances." 

" Ah ! then explain a fashionable young 
lady to me. Miss EHot." 

" You don't believe me, I see ; and yet I 
should have thought appearances were in my 

YOL. I. M 
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favour; I am here, at Scarscliff, you see, in 
the height of the London season. Which of 
all my aoquatntances would be contentedly 
sitting here, I wonder, as I am doing!" said 
Maud, with a feeling of some real wonder 
at herself, and with a little secret misgiving 
as to the propriety of her position, 

"It is very lucky for me, that's all I 
know ! " burst forth Alick. Maud laughed 
and turned her head away with a little em- 
barrassment, and Alick felt that he had 
committed a blunder. 

"There, you see, I told you I didn't know 
how to behave myseK! What ought I to have 
said?" he asked beseechingly, looking for 
forgiveness into the pretty eyes that glanced 
up at him again with a good deal more of 
amusement than embarrassment in them. 

" You must learn, Mr. Gordon, first of all 
never to say what you really think," Maud 
answered solemnly; "but I'm glad you 
think it lucky," she added frankly; "Scars- 
cliff is a place in which one is grateful for 
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anything in the way of companionship. 
Isn't it getting near tea time ?" and Mand 
looked at her watch, and rose to go home. 
At the moment when Alick, whb had 
jumped down off the rock at once, put out 
his hand to help her, the young sailor, 
Jamie Mathison, came round the comer of 
the cliff nearest Scarscliff. He saw them 
before they saw him, and a bewildered 
astonishment spread over his honest young 
face ; then he came forward quickly and 
eagerly. 

" Mr. Gordon, sir ! who'd have thought 
to see you in Scarscliff. You'll remember 
me, sir — ^the lad that you " 

" Quite weU, Jamie. You're not much 
changed. Glad to see you again, my boy ! " 
and Alick held out his hand and shook 
Jamie's with some appearance of cordiality. 
But his greeting had none of the rapturous 
eagerness of the younger man's ; and there 
was even a look of annoyance mixed with 
surprise on his face. 
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" Well, Jamie, can you get a boat ? " 
asked Maud, stifling her curiosity. 

Jamie started at the sound of het voice. 
He had been so absorbed in astonishment 
at his meeting with Alick that he had 
scarcely realized Maud's presence. Now he 
looked at her, and then at Alick ; and then 
back again at her. 

Maud coloured. The sailor's surprise at 
seeing her alone with Mr. Gordon was 
very evident. She repeated her question, 
and looked at Jamie with the look of 
haughty command in her eyes which he 
remembered so well — the same look that, 
' long ago, had always compelled the boy 
to do the bidding* of his self-willed play- 
fellow. 

" Yes, Miss Maud; old Eob's boat. I'll be 
down by the rectory at high tide to- 
morrow." 

Maud gave him a nod for thanks, and 
passed on. One moment AUck lingered 
behind. 



J 
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"Jamie," he said, hurriedly, in a low 
voice, *' what are you doing at home ? " 

"I'm takin' a hoKday, and waitin' till 
my captain's ready for sea again. And you, 
sir?" 

"That's my house, up on the cliff. 
Jamie " Alick hesitated visibly. 

"Yes, sir, anythin' I can do, sir; I'd do 
anytime for you, sir," said the young man, 
flushing up to his black eyes. 

" I believe you would. I — ^you owe me 
something, boy." It seemed to cost Alick 
a good deal to say this. 

" I've never forgotten tliat^ sir, and never 
will, if I live to be a hundred ! " said Jamie, 
emphatically. 

" Then, Jamie, keep your own counsel 
about everything — everything y mind you. I 
can trust you ? " And again Alick held out 
his hand. Jamie took it. 

"You might Tcnow that, sir," he said with 
a touch of reproach in his voice. " May I 
mate bold to ask, is everythin' just the same. 
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sir ? " and involuntarily the young fellow's 
eyes wandered after Maud. A curious anger 
flushed over Alick's face. He dropped 
Jamie's hand. 

^'What's that to you, lad?" he said 
roughly. 

"What's your trouble is my trouble," 
answered Jamie simply. 

" Supposing they're wo«," said Alick 
hesitatingly. 

" Then I'm right glad for you, sir; " and 
a smile of affection and congratulation 
shone in Jamie's eyes. How was Alick to 
he to that honest trust and love ? 

" Only you see, Jamie, Fm no nearer the 
end of it than ever I was ! Come and see 
me, lad ; " and Alick hastened after Maud. 
Jamie stood and looked at them, and when 
they turned the comer he followed them 
till he had them in sight again. 

Maud's pretty head was turned very 
often towards the taU figure at her side, 
and AHck's head was bent towards hers as 
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often. There was an air of fdendly in- 
timacy about them that Jamie could not 
but observe. 

" I'd trust him, though — I'd trust him 1 " 
he muttered to himself; and ashamed of 
appearing to play the spy, he turned quickly 
on his heel, and went on his way. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE clerk's daughter. 

Maud had naturally asked Alick how he 
came to know Jamie Mathison, and he had 
repKed that they had been a month or two 
together in a voyage from one side of the 
world to the other. And Alick, in his 
turn, had questioned Maud as to Jamie's 
belongings. She had added to her repUes 
the story of her own old friendship for the 
sailor, and her pleasure at seeing him again. 

" Not that it will ever be the same thing 
again," she added regretfully. "Jamie 
grown up, and Jamie a boy, are quite 
different." 

"Yet I thought I heard you make an 
arrangement to go out with him in Eob's 
boat to-morrow ? " said Alick. 
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"'Yet!' What has that to do with it ? " 
asked Maud, liftiDg her eyes with the 
imperious, dauntless look ia them. 

" "What have I to do with it, you mean to 
say," said Ahok, blundering into speaking 
J'mind again, ^nd colo^ Bke aly. 

Maud looked out to sea. That was 
exactly what she had meant ; but she did 
not wish to be rude. She was beginning 
to take some interest in this Alick Gordon. 

" Might I not come too ? " he asked 
presently. 

If he was humble, he was not shy, Maud 
thought. 

"Oh, no," she answered promptly. 
"Jamie must have so many things to tell 
me about. It would spoil it all to him." 

Alick turned rather pale. 

"Do let -me come," he persisted. He 
seemed to have a strange desire to prevent ' 
a tSte-d'tSte with Jamie. But Maud mistook 
the motive, and it made her a Httle angry 
even while it flattered her. 
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*' Mr. Gordon," she said softly, *^ besides 
not saying what you think, you must also 
learn never to put people in the awkward 
position of having to seem ill-natured." 

" You mean that you think it is rude 
of me to persist. I do want to come," 
repeated Alick. 

" I mean that I wish to go with Jamie," 
said Maud decidedly. ^ 

" You win take Miss EUot, then ? " Alick 
asked. 

" Gertrude dislikes the sea. There she is 
at the window. Good-bye ! " Maud held 
out her hand, and smiled up in his face to 
make up for her refusal with her sweetest 
smile, regardless of her sister's look of 
surprise at the friendly terms she seemed 
to have established so quickly with their 
neighbour. Alick held her hand a moment. 

** It is so kind of you to take me in 
hand," he said. 

*' Ah, don't be grateftd too soon," said 
Maud, with some sudden misgiving about 
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this new interest of hers, which caused the 
blood to come to her cheek, even while she 
laughed. 

Gertrude EKot watched this Kttle farewell 
at the gate with some misgiving too. She 
looked after Ahck Gordon as he turned 
homewards up the hill. 

"Who is he, I wonder?" she said to 
herself ; and to Maud, who came into the 
room, she said " Have you been out long, 
dear?" 

"Yes," said Maud carelessly, "nearly the 
whole afternoon." 

" And where did you meet Mr. Gordon ? " 
Gertrude asked, busying herseK with the 
tea-things. Maud's eyes flashed. Was 
Gertrude going to " look after her ? " 

" Where ? Oh, by the rocks. He has 
been very interesting upon the whole. 
Some tea, please, dear. I'm tired now." 

" I can generally go out with you, 
Maudie dear, after dinner, you know." 

" Whenever you Uke, Gerty dear — ^by all 
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means. But to-morrow morning I'm going 
-with Jamie, you know." To this Gertrude 
saw not the least objection, and made none. 
But the subject of Mr. Gordon occupied her 
a good deal. 

" Who is he, Maud, I wonder ? " she 
asked. 

" I don't know, I'm sure. "What does 
it matter ? " answered Maud carelessly. 

"A good deal, if you are going to meet 
him by the rocks whenever you go out," 
said Gertrude, blushing, but determined to 
do her duty. 

Maud only laughed. 

" Whoever he is I shall be only too 
thankful to meet him whenever I go out. 
It is such a blessing to have somebody to 
speak to." 

" Yes," said Gertrude doubtfoUy, " of 
course it is dull for you, and I suppose 
I can trust you. Only, what will people 
say?" 

*^ You ^ suppose you can trust me ! ' " and 
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Maud's Kps curled scomfiilly, and she held 
her head up. '^ Gertrude, you're a perfect 
baby in these things ! People 1 Who are 
the people, I wonder? Don't be silly, and 
give me my tea ! " said she, dismissing 
the subject as wholly unimportant. And 
so she honestly thought it was at that 
moment. 

Gertrude looked at her wistfully. If there 
was strength in the broad white forehead 
and clear frank eyes, there was weakness 
about the soft, small mouth. 

" My little Maudie," murmured the elder 
sister tenderly, not knowing she spoke 
audibly. Maud looked up, and meeting the 
loving, anxious eyes, her scorn vanished. 

** You dear old thing ! Who'd have 
thought it now, Gerty, that you would have 
to take upon you the duties of duenna here 
in ScarsclLffl Not that I'm going to let you. 
Gerty— ? " 

" WeU, dear ? " 

''Why canH I be good like you?" And 
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Maud looked as if she were really sorry for 
the impossibility. 

"Did you ever try, dear?" asked Ger- 
trude gently. 

^ * Scores of times ! Why, my dear, I am 
always trying off and on. What's the good? 
Can an Ethiopian, etc., etc. ? " 

" There's a way, you know, dear " 

began Gertrude. 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, don't l^' said 
Maud entreatingly, putting her hands over 
her ears. 

Gertrude flushed a httle, but she stopped. 

" And after all, Gerty," said Maud, " I 
am not such a very miserable sinner. I 
don't think, myself a sinner at aU ; but that, 
I suppose, is a matter of opinion. I must 
say, though, I did think the two last lines 
of that sweet hymn about the wicked we 
were all so devoutly singing this morning 
rather applied to me : — 

' For miscliief reignetli in the hall 
And parlour where they dwell ! ' 
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Heigho ! It's nearly time to go again and 
hear old Mathison say, * Ait - - mn ! ' and 

' Like as the hart doth breathe and bray 
The well-springs to obtain.' 

Ohtaunej doesn't he say?" 

" Maud I oh, Maud ! " And Gertrude bit 
her Kps, and turned her head away. 
" Besides, you're quoting wrong ! " 

"Am I? I declare he did read it so 
one day. Clerks are barbarous, Gertrude ; 
abolish him." 

" Poor old Mathison! Papa wouldn't hear 
of it ! " said Gertrude, with a gentle sigh of 
regret. 

" What nonsense ! All because he once 
had a daughter who " 

"Who broke his heart. Maud, dorCt be 
unfeeling," said Gertrude entreatingly. 

"I'm not. But because his heart was 
broken once, is that any reason why we 
are to have the drums of our ears broken 
by his rough old voice every Sunday ? " 
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"It's a pleasure to him. Nothing has 
ever since been heard of Barbara, Maud.'' 

" I scarcely remember her, or the story 
either. I don't believe I ever knew it. 
TeU it me, if you think my heart wants 
rousing towards old Matty." 

"Oh, it was only that she — ^that she " 

" Ban away, I suppose ! And no wonder. 
I'd have run away too, if old Matty's 
rough voice had shouted at me all my life 
long." 

" You wouldn't have, Maud ! Barbara 
knew that her father worshipped her. It 
was a wicked thing to do, and wickeder 
as she did it. I never had any sympathy 
for the girl." 

"Ah, no; I dare say you never had, 
Gerty dear," said Maud, leaning back, and 
considering her sister; "you awfully jgood 
people are so hard. I dare say now that 
poor Barbara was desperately in love. Did 
she look like a girl to be desperately in 
love ? " 
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" Mand, I do ^sh you would not always 
say what you don't mean. As if that were 
any excuse!" 

"And, Gerty, my dear, I do wish you 
would not speak of what you know nothing 
about in that contemptuous way!" Maud 
answered calmly. "WeU; and so she ran 
away. Who with ? " she asked presently, 
with some interest. 

**The captain of a merchant-ship — a 
foreigner, I think. I remember him; a 
good-looking, dark man; rather refined- 
looking too." 

"Very likely; poor Barbara! After old 
Matty, she would naturally like a soft- 
speaking man. And where did she go ? " 

" Nobody knew. She never came back 
or wrote. I fancy she had at least the 
grace to be ashamed." 

" Don't be so hard, Gertrude. I wonder 
if Jamie knows ? " 

" Not at all likely. Jamie is younger 
than you are, and Barbara was about my 

VOL. I. N 
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age. He was quite a little fellow when it 
happened." 

*' Why don't I remember her, I wonder, 
if she was only your age?" said Maud 
presently. " Was she pretty ? " 

" Very: big black eyes, and bright brown 
hair, and red cheeks." 

" You are describmg a barmaid, Gerty." 

" No ; she didn't look bold exactly. She 
had a way of not looking at you under her 
long eyelashes. Oh, Maud, that was one of 
my childish sins! I did so envy Barbara 
her beauty ! " and Gertrude coloured at the 
recollection. 

'* And hated her for it too, I've no doubt, ^ 
which accounts for your hardness," said 
Maiid promptly. 

A look of unusual displeasure came over 
Gertrude's face. 

" I ! — ^hate her for it ! " she said, raising 
her head with an expression of pride which 
made her curiously like Maud for the 
moment. "What possible difference could 
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it make to me whether a girl in Barbara's 
position were a beauty or notl" 

"There; I've roused you at last!" said 
Maud triumphantly. " Gerty, if I had lived 
always with you, you needn't have envied 
anybody'js beauty. You looked so pretty 
just now when you were angry. But then 
— ^if I had Kved here all my life — Gertrude, 
let me whisper it to you! " and Maud got up 
and put her arm round her sister and her 
hps to her ear. 

" Hsh-hsh. Oh, child, be serious some- 
timeSy' said Gertrude', kissing her fondly, 
and half laughing. 

But Maud's face was very solemn. 

" It's nothing but the truth, I believe. 
Don't mind, if you would like to scold, 
Gerty dear: — 

* Why dost thou draw thy hand aback, 
And hide it in thy lap ? 
Oh, pluck it out, and be not slack 
To give thy foes a rap.* 

Yes, that's a sensible hymn! And if I had 
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lived in this deadly, dull old Scarscliff 
with old Matty, or even with yon and daddy, 
all my life, I should have deserved * a rap ' 
as weU as Barhara, most likely." 

" Nonsense, Maud. What nonsense you 
do talk ! '' Gertrude answered, scarcely as 
patiently as usual. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

JAMIE'S EXPERIENCES. 

Jamie Mathison was punctual to his time 
the next morning, and Mr. Gordon, watch- 
ing from the cUff with a long glass, saw 
Maud come sauntering down to the shore, 
and give her hand to the sailor to be 
helped into the boat. Aliok had absolutely 
nothing to do, and his interest in this little 
incident was perhaps not unnatural. Yet 
there was an anxious look in his eyes as he 
followed the movements of the boat which 
the occasion seemed scarcely to call for. 
On the water there was not a ripple, and 
the boat was a good one ; moreover, Jamie 
had been used to the coast for years. 
Neither was it envy of the sailor that his 
eyes expressed; only anxiety, pure and 
simple ; neither love nor anger. 
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" Whicli way, Miss Maud ? " asked Jamie. 

" Oh, towards the cliff, of course ! " Maud 
answered carelessly. 

Jamie glanced in that direction, and 
became aware of the watcher there. But 
Maud's face was utterly unconcerned. There 
was at present no other thought behind 
those frank eyes than an intense gratitude 
that, on her first expedition on the sea, the 
^* raging waves " were a figure of speech. 

"Well, Jamie, tell me about your life, 
and if you like it ? " she asked presently. 

" Like it ! I should rather think I did 
like it : it's hard, but it's free:" 

" Free I Cooped up in"*a ship for months ! 
I always thought it the greatest nonsense 
to talk about a free life at sea. Free ! " 

" Well, I dare say — I can't put the words 
the right way." 

"And it's dangerous, Jamie." 

"So much the better. I would hardly 
care to be becalmed all my life, Miss 
Maud." 
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" And it's monotonous," pursued Maud. 

"No, for we're always going to some 
different place." 

"Yes, but then you have months and 
months in which nothing happens." 

"I doubt ye're prejudiced. Miss Maud. 
If you was to go a voyage iu the Ocean 
Queen — that's to say, if you was a sailor, 
you'd find plenty would happen." 

Maud laughed, and Jamie coloured. 

"Tou'U ken fine what I'm meanin'," he 
said, forgetting his politer speech for a 
moment. 

" I dare say I might .make a little com- 
motion in the Ocean Queen!'' said Maud, 
" and it would be new to me, of course ; 
but you have been ever so many voyages, 
Jamie, and you were nearly as soon tired 
of things long ago as I was." 

" That was when I was a callant, you 
see," Jamie answered gravely. 

" Ah, to be sure ; and now you are a man, 
and have put away childish things," said 
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Maudy with sceptical glance at the merry 
face. " Jamie, teach me how you do it." 

" Do what, Miss Maud ? " and the sailor 
looked bewildered. 

"Learn not to tire of everything, of 
course," said Maud impatiently. 

"It's the work I'm thinkin'. Work's a 
fine thing — grand! But, bless your heart 
— ^that's to say — I'm forgettin' you're a 
fashionable young lady now. Miss Maud ; " 
and Jamie coloured again. 

" Forget it by all means, Jamie. Good 
heavens ! Do you suppose I've come home 
to be reminded of that ; to have it thrown 
in my teeth perpetually! " Maud answered 
crossly, remembering Alick Gordon's criti- 
cism. 

" WeU then," Jamie continued, "there's 
aUays somethin' fresh, forbye the breezes, 
happens on a voyage. Why, at the Falk- 
land Isles, now " 

" Yes — ^yes — it's a story I suppose ? " said 
Maud with interest. 
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** Oh ! it was only that we were put in 
irons, down in a hole near the boflers." 

" That's a nice kind of incident, cer- 
tainly," laughed Maud. 

**'WeU; but we deserved it, though the 
captain was a bad lot. No good never 
comes of a mutiny. I was only a oaUant," 
said Jamie apologetically. 

"The boilers aided the wisdom of ad- 
vancing years, I dare say. It's not much of 
a story, Jamie," Maud answered regretfully. 

So Jamie, nothing loth, told her aU about 
it. He had rather a graphic way of his 
own of telling a story; and Maud's big 
interested eyes were inspiring. From one 
story he passed to another, telling her of 
storms, and tempests, and escapes, here and 
there unconsciously letting out a Kttle 
piece of heroism and daring of his own. 
And aU the time the boat drew further and 
further from Scarscliff. At last, they were 
nearly opposite Alick's house, and Jamie 
was obliged to attend to the boat a Httle 
more, and direct Maud's steering. 
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"You're capital company, Jamie, as you 
always were ! " said Maud kindly. " I wish 
I had something to tell you now." 

Jamie blushed, and looked at her shyly. 
"Have ye really nothin' to tell, Miss 
Maud ? " he asked incredulously. 

" Absolutely nothing. Look, Jamie, 
there's Mr. Gordon looking at us through 
a glass. Ah, by the way, tell me about that 
now. Where did you know him ? " 

An embarrassed look came over Jamie's 
face. 

"He wouldn't teU you himself?" he 
asked doubtfully. 

" He said he was a passenger in your 
ship — that was all." 

Jamie hesitated, and then he said — 

" He jumped overboard after me, and 
saved my life." 

" Ah ! — tell me," Maud said eagerly, 
sitting forward and loosing the rudder. The 
boat wheeled round, and Jamie moved 
quickly to the stem and put her right. 
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" Go on — go on," said Maud imperiously, 
impatient of the interruption. 

" It had been very hot, and I got giddy, 
and lost my head, and was overboard in 
a minute; and then, they said, he was 
after me before one of them could roar 
out * man overboard ! ' I couldn't ha' 
done nothin' for myself, I was that dazed. 
An' he held me up till they lowered the 
boat." 

" I dare say any of the other men would 
have done the same," said Maud. 

" Very like ; but he did it. I'm beholden 
to Mr. Gordon for more than that. I was 
iU and sickly, and weaklike, and oflf work 
for weeks after that ; and I fancy he took to 
me, like as how ye may say a man takes 
to any creature he's saved the life o'. And, 
ehl but he was good to me." And the 
yoimg fellow flushed up, and glanced 
towards Alick with a look of deep gratitude 

• 

ia his eyes. Maud followed the direction of 
his glance. 
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" I dare say he had nothing better to do, 
and yon amnsed him," said Mand, with 
a cnrions disinclination to make a hero of 
Alick Gordon. 

" Have it your own way, Miss Maud. 
But as for me, I'd die for him," said Jamie, 
with youthful enthusiasm. 

" I suppose you told him aU about your- 
self, and all your secrets ? " Maud asked, 
without any special curiosity about her 
friend Jamie's private concerns. 

" There wasn't much to tell; and, as for 
secrets, I hadn't got none," Jamie answered, 
blushing up, and adding low to himself one 
word, ** then.'' 

"And, of course, he was equally confi- 
dential on his part ? Mr. Gordon is very 
frank, and has also no secrets, I dare 
say ? " Maud endeavoured to speak with 
the utmost indifference ; but there was a 
lurking suspicion in her eyes which roused 
Jamie's loyalty to Alick. 

"I dare say no," he rephed, calmly; ** an' 
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if he had, he wasna' likely to lippen them 
till a caUant like me." 

Maud knew Jamie used to speak the 
truth always when he did speak; but she 
also remembered occasions when, to shield 
her from blame, he refused to speak at all. 

" Well, well," she said impatiently, 
" you're a regular Scotchman, Jamie. 
You'd go to your grave without telling 
any secret you were trusted with." 

" Aye, wad I," the sailor answered 
gravely. 

"And so, Jamie, I'm going to tell you 
a very great secret," said Maud carelessly, 
yawning a little. 

Jamie leant forward, all attention. 

" I think I shall have to go back to 
London. It's ignominious to own one's self 
beaten. But Jamie, boy, what am I to 

do here, unless " And unconsciously 

Maud's eyes wandered towards the cliff. 

" There'U be the boat at your service as 
long as I'm at home," said Jamie wistfoUy. 
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*' Yes, yes — that'll be very nice," Maud 
answered kindly, with a meditative look in 
her eyes. ** Perhaps it was rude of me, 
Jamie. Do you think it was ? Mr. Gordon 
wanted to come out with us to-day, and 
I wouldn't let him. I wish I had now." 

Jamie coloured violently. " I'm glad ye 
didna," he said rather roughly ; " though 
maybe the time would ha' seemed less 
wearisomelike to ye," he added more 
gently. 

"It hasn't been the least wearisome, 
Jamie," said Maud promptly. " That's 
not what I meant. I was thinking that if 
I am so dull already, what must Mr. 
Gordon be — a man I To be sure he can 
meditate on * happier days.' I wonder how 
old he is." 

" He's none that old. Miss Maud ; an' 
the past's no aye happier ! " said Jamie 
involuntarily. 

" Ah I I thought so, poor fellow ! " and 
again Maud looked towards Alick. 
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" No* that I'm meanin' anytliing," Jamie 
added hastily. 

" No, no, of course not ! Jamie, all the 
same, nothing will ever come to you and 
me so jolly as those long merry summer 
days when we were always up to mischief! " 
And Maud sighed. 

" Maybe no, maybe no ; but there's no 
teUin'. Mayhappen there'll be somethin' 
better comin'," said the more hopeful 
Jamie. 

" Never, Jamie, never I Don't expect it. 
I think I've had enough of the sea, do you 
know, for the first time. Suppose you land 
me here, and I'U walk home ? " 

She spoke quite naturally, and looked a 
little pale besides ; and Jamie was ashamed 
of himself for the suspicion which instantly 
seized him, that Maud had an intention of 
attracting Alick to the point at which she 
wished to be landed. But it recurred to 
him, as the moment he turned the boat 
inland, the watcher on the cliff disappeared ; 
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and lie was certain of it, when, as they got 
nearer the shore, Alick again appeared 
descending a ste^p downward path a little 
farther on. Maud also observed this, and 
instantly veered round. 

" I think I'm equal to going home again 
in the boat after aU, Jamie," she sai^ 
quietly. 

Jamie was puzzled, but obeyed, only 
too well pleaded. And the little manoeuvre 
remained a mystery to Alick Gordon, and 
he was undeniably cross and disappointed 
as the boat turned again towards Scarscliff. 

" ShaU I come down to-morrow. Miss 
Maud ? " asked Jamie, as he helped her out 
on the sands. 

"Yes — ^no — I'll see, Jamie. Perhaps it 
won't be smooth, and the tide won't suit. 
I'll let you know ! " and she nodded to him 
Mndly, and turned away. 

" She never did know her own mind 
when she was a bairn," thought Jamie, 
standing for a moment to look after her. 
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with his black eyes fall of the old boyish 
a.£fectioiL. As he watched her his fsuoe 
changed : a sudden dark red colour flushed 
it, and he hastily began to push off the 
boat. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

NOT jilted! 

"Gebtbude, my dear," said Mr. Eliot, at 
dinner that day, " I think we ought to ask 
Mr. Gordon to a meal." 

"Very well, papa," responded Gertrude 
dutifully. 

Maud laughed irreverently. " Very well 
expressed, daddy ; very well indeed ! Now 
the question is, what meal ?" 

" It ought to be dinner," said Mr. Eliot, 
looking meditatively at Maud. 

'* Certainly ; but not at half-past one ! 
People after lunch are wearisome enough, 
but after an early dinner ! Change the 
hour, Gerty dear." 
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"Eeally, Maud, it is such a business, 
with only " 

*'*Two servants!' You will be found 
after your demise with those anxious words 
of remonstrance engraven on your heart, 
my deal ! But, never mind, we'U give up 
the dinner, daddy ; so try again." 

" Supper ? '* suggested Mr. Eliot doubtfully. 

'* Supper ! Beefsteaks and porter, I sup- 
pose ; or cold mutton and pickled onions ! 
Daddy, I'm ashamed of you ! " 

''What, then, child?" Mr. EHot asked, 
helplessly ; " a man doesn't care for tea." 

'' That can't be helped. It must be tea, 
'with only two servants,' you know, daddy 
dear. But you've got some wine in the 
cellar, surely ; and we'U have a sumptuous 
repast, only we'U call it tea ; and so Janet 
needn't stamp round the table Hke a 
dragoon, handing the wrong things at the 
wrong moments, aud putting forth her own 
opinions upon general subjects at the same 
time." 
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'^ I sappose, then, eveiytihiiig may be 
cold ? " Gertrude asked anxionsly. 

'^ Decidedly not ! But we can' settle aQ 
that in private. Daddy, the essential thing 
is to fix the day. You see, we know old 
Marget's style of cooking, and the poor 
fellow will not he likely to refuse the 
chance of ^ a meal ' of any kind elsewhere, 
wiUhe?" 

" To-morrow, then." 

" Oh, papa, that's too soon. Where am 
I to get anything to eat by to-morrow," 
interposed Gertrude hastily. 

"Nonsense, Gerty; we'll manage that," 
Maud answered confidently. 

" You seem in a great hurry ! " Gertrude 
could not refrain firom remarking. 

"Naturally! Do we give a party every 
day ? " and Maud laughed. 

"It is dull for her, Gertrude," said Mr. 
Eliot apologetically, looking firom one to 
the other over his spectacles with his 
melancholy eyes; and Gertrude acquiesced 
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in the truth of the proposition, much as the 
poor Soarscliff women acquiesced in the 
principle of a loving Proyidence, with a 
dumb questioning in her heart : " Why did 
he never think how dull it was for me 
too I " 

Maud's home-coming had upset all Ger- 
trude's quiet. The content which comes 
of knowing no better was being broken into 
by her younger sister's suggestive presence ; 
but it was regret for what might have been 
only, which added an extra wistfulness to 
Ghertrude Eliot's patient eyes. If it was 
true that under other and different circum- 
stances she need not, as Maud had care- 
lessly said, have envied any girl her beauty, 
what a different life hers might have been ! 
And while she patiently accepted the fact 
that the past was irredeemable, she began 
to doubt whether it had been as imperative 
a duty as it had till now appeared to her, 
to sacrifice her own happiness thus com- 
pletely. This doubt reacted in her sister's 
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favour. Duty done had brought to herself 
some satisfaction ; but neither the exclusive 
affection her loving nature craved for, nor 
any assured content. She was for ever 
struggling after peace and contentment, 
and forcing herself to feel both. Should 
she thrust this same fature on her sister 
by allowing her to stay on at Scarscliff ; or, 
worse, risk the consequences of resistance 
to a life of stagnation which Maud's more 
eager and pleasure-loving nature would 
oppose? What would it not cost her to 
urge Maud to go back to the Thomleys ! 
Still, if it was right ? Her long habit of 
ruling all her actions by her notions of 
right was stronger on Gertrude than her 
longing love. And then — ^this Mr. Gordon ? 

**Maud, darling, suppose we go for a 
^alk ? " she said that afternoon. 

" By aU means," Maud answered readily ; 
but she chose to go down through the 
village, and up a narrow winding path by 
the river side, in the directly opposite 
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direction from that in which she had gone 
the day before. 

" I thought you always liked the shore 
best. You told me it was the only thing 
you never got tired of," Gertrude said 
inquiringly. 

"So it is, except you, you dear old 
thing. But I want some leaves that grow 
up here." 

" Leaves ! what f or ? " and Gertrude 
looked incredulous. 

Maud laughed. " It isn't for a philtre. 
Don't be afraid. By the way, if you had 
hved in the days of philtres, do you think 
you could ever have been so ignominious 
as to use them? For my part I should 
have been ashamed of myself if I had 
required that kind of help ! " 

"Ah, Maudie, my darling, what's the 
difference between pretty little arts — *airs 
an' graces,' as the women say here — and 
philtres ? " Gertrude answered with a smile. 

"Every difference. Your little arts, as 
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joxL caJl them, or my little arts, as I suppose 
you mean, are my own and belong to me, 
and I have a right to use them or hide 
them as I please. In the other case, you 
distrust yourself, and call in outside aid. 
Girls must have been spiritless sort of 
things in those days. Fancy caring to have 
a love that came to you by the arts of an 
old witch I G^rty — you didn't mean to 
say that you think I'm artM really ? " 
Maud asked the question rather anxiously. 
" N-no. Not in the way of being deceit- 
ful. But " 

"Well? I shan't be offended." 
"You have a way about you which 
makes people imagine you like them better 
than you do," Gertrude said gravely, as if 
she were pointing out a serious fault. 

" Is that all ! * Beware — ^beware, she's 
fooling thee !' " and Maud laughed, and 
sang two or three bars. "But after all, 
Gerty, it's beautifully equalized. I get paid 
in kind, I assure you 1 Did I ev^r tell you 
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that I came home because I was — ^I was — " 
Maud hesitated for the right word. 

" Not jilted^ Maudie ! For Heaven's sake 
say no ; " and Gertrude's pride flushed her 
face to the roots of her hair. 

" Well, but then, what do you call it if 
a young woman has virtually signified her 
^ to maxry a maoi, aad he declines to 
marry her ? " 

^^You never did that, Maud?" Gertrude 
answered quickly. 

^* Aunt Mary said I did. I would jperhwps 
have married Dick Ferrers, if he had asked 
me. I dare say it's true." 

" Then you — ^you — Gloved him?" Gertrude 
asked, speaking shyly. 

"I? Not I! He was nicer than most 
people ; but if he had gone away in the 
middle — ^that's to say,, there was never an 
instant in my acquaintance with him when 
I should have cared if I had been told that 
I should never see him again." 

*' Yet you would have married him I " said 
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Gertrude, witli some indignation. Maud 
made no answer. The path up the river 
was najTow, and she was walking first, 
hitting the long grass with her parasol. 
Suddenly she turned with a little red in her 
pale cheeks. 

"You needn't be ashamed of me, my 
demure sister. Dick Ferrers does not think 
I would have married him, whatever other 
people may have thought. It's I, myself, 
who am quite uncertain whether I should 
have done it or not. Ah, the periwinkles," 
and she stooped suddenly. "Aren't they 
pretty; so smooth and bright?" she said, 
holding up a trail. 

" But what are they for?" 

" To twist in my hair to-morrow night, 
of course," she answered, trying not to 
look conscious. 

"Ah, Maudie, more philtres ! " But Ger- 
trude smiled indulgently. 

" And this forget-me-not here, it looks so 
pretty in the middle of a table in a flat 
dish — ^planted with earth, you know." 
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Gertrude's housekeeper thoughts turned 
with deep interest to the subject of the adorn- 
ment of the tea-table, and Maud entered 
fully into the subject, and explained her own 
views with such length, that the qi^estion 
of her own private decorations was sub- 
merged. It was very surprising indeed to 
Maud to find herself so anxious that this 
feast, which they were to give to a man she 
had seen for the first time only a few days 
ago, should be as pretty, and above aU as 
civilized a repast as it was possibly for them 
to make it. The sisters returned from their 
walk with their arms full of all sorts of wild 
flowers and leaves, forget-me-nots dug up 
by the root, blue-bells, primroses, periwinkle 
trails, with their fresh smooth young leaves 
shining brightly amongst the dark green of 
last year. Maud laughed at herself as she 
passed up the street to the rectory. 

" I'm not thin enough for a nymph, 
Gerty ; and you're not merry enough ! What 
are we like? Two little school girls who 
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have dirtied their brown hollands for the 

Bake of Mrs, Dixon thinks we're gone 

mad I I wonder if she has a dim horror 
of Whit-Simday decorations! Happily 
they don't know it's all for only a mortal 
man. Gertrude ! " — Maud stood still in the 
middle of the street^ and looked at her 
sister with a very serious face — "it never 
struck me before: suppose he should eat 
with his knife, and put his tea in the 
saucer ! ^' 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



AN EAST PROMISE. 



"Whateybb could Ka' tempted ye to — 

to " 

"Make such a fool of myself! Say it 
out, Jamie. What * tempted me ' I You 
may well ask ; " and Alick Gordon bent 
his head lower, and a look of moody discon- 
tent come over his face. Jamie Mathison 
was paying him his promised visit, and in 
spite of Alick' s evident fear of some unto- 
ward revelation, the young fellow's bright, 
honest, sympathetic face was very pleasant 
to him; and the relief of being able to 
speak about the "trouble," as Jamie called 
it, which was known to them both was very 
great. There was a few minutes' silence. 
Then Jamie heaved a loud sigh. 
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"There's trouble wi' tlie folk at home," 
he said, and looked at Alick in his turn for 
sympathy. 

" TeU it me, lad," Alick answered Mndly. 

"It's not to say sae much trouble as 
worry; but I'm vexed for the old woman. 
It's about Barbara." 

Alick started. 

" Who is Barbara ? " he asked quickly. 

" My cousin — she that went off wi' the 
foreign feUow. But I'm forgettin' you would 
never hear teU of her. It's long since." 

" You never mentioned her to me." 

"No' likely; I'd most forgot about her; 
and forbye, we were none that proud o' 
her, poor thing; but I wish the auld man 
wouldna' be that hard." 

" Tour uncle, the old clerk ? " 

" Yes. Barbara has written a letter to 
the old man. She says she's married, and 
wants to comae home and see them; but 
he'U no hear teU o' her comin.* He winna 
credit her for an honest woman, say what 
her mother will." 
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" The mother believes in her, then? " 

*'Aye, does she. Barbara was a bonnie 
lassie, and prood. Aunt never would believe 
bnt that she was married to the foreign 
man." 

*' And she wishes to bring him back with 
her. Is that it?" 

*' No; I fancy no. She says she's married. 
It'll be to some other man, I'm thinkin'. 
The foreign man wiU be dead most like ; it's 
better nor twelve year sin' syne." 

'* What age would she be when she left 
homQ?" Alick asked, trying to be interested 
in Jamie's family troubles. 

" About sixteen." 

" And she was very pretty, you say ? " 

" I was only a bit caUant ; but I mind 
weel her bright cheeks, and long black 
eyelashes, and her hair — ^ye should ha' seen 
that, Mr. Gordon — doon tiU the groond, 
very near ! " 

Jamie spoke with some enthusiasm of the 
village beauty, and Aliok smiled. 
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" A first love — eh, Jamie ? " 

Jamie laughed. '^No that; she boxed 
toy ears ower often for that ! " 

" A temper, then ? Perhaps it's as well 
the old man won't give in," said Alick, 
stretching ont his legs, and yawning ever so 
slightly. What was the history of Barbara 
Mathison to him, as it seemed in no special 
way to aflfect the yomig feUow of whom he 
was really fond. 

"Verra like. Happen he's in the right 
o' it, too, about her marriage. There was 
aye one thing Barbara conld never do, an' 
that was to speak the truth." ' 

They were sitting on Aliok's favourite 
bench, and the elder man was gettiag a 
little tired of the conversation; but he 
had too much natural kindliness to check 
Jamie's confidences. He tried to change 
the subject. 

''It's a queer chance, Jamie, that has 
brought us together again. It wasn't till 
I saw you that I put any connection 
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between the Tillage by the sea* that you 
used to tell me about, and this jdaoe." 

<< Aa' ye ae^ier maatioaiied to me that this 
house was yours, Maister Gordon." 

^^ Because it wasn't, Jasale. I'd never 
heaxd ^ it tiien. Why^ Jad^ it's two yeaw 
isince you saxd I weire i>n hoard the Oei^an 
Queen together ! " 

" So it is, sir. We've been two voyages 
sin' ^yne/' 

^^Aiai you're not tired of the sea yet, 
Jamie ? " Alick asked, with kindly interast. 

"Tired? What for should I be tired? 
Ye're like Miss Maud, Maister Gordon ; she 
would have it that it was time I was tired 
of it ! " said Jamie, with a slight flush on 
his face. 

" Ah, I dare say. That is a young lady 
who is very easily tired of things, I fazu^. 

'To. one thing oonatont never.' " 

"No, no; ye're wrang there. I mind 
when she was a bit lassie she oould stick 
to her freends ! *' 

YOL. I. p 
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*' How did you get on yesterday ?" asked 
AHck presently. 

" She wanted to know all about you an' 
me." 

Alick got very red. *' And what did you 
teU her?" he asked, eagerly and suspiciously. 

Jamie just looked at him, and Alick was 
ashamed of his suspicion. 

" I beg your pardon, lad," he muttered. 

"I told her," said Jamie, taking no 
notice, *'just how I was beholden tiQ ye. 
That's no' a secret ! " 

"I wish, Jamie — ^I wish to heaven I'd 
never told you mine!" Alick exclaimed 
fervently. 

" Maister Gordon ! " and the young sailor 
turned crimson, and something very like 
tears started in his eyes. 

Alick rose, and laid a hand on the lad's 
shoulder, and looked down on the vexed 
face. 

" Jamie," he said, *' don't think I can't 
trust you. But it was not the sort of 
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secret to tell to a boy like you. Pm sorry 
I did it." 

"Te needna be. Ye were awfa' lonely 
Uke that niglit ! " said Jamie, seeking to 
excuse Alick. 

"So I was; so I was. Jamie, it was 
beastly of me to remind you of the little 
bit of trouble you gave pie when you found 
us by the rocks." 

" I wanted nae remindin'," interposed 
Jamie. 

" But," Alick went on, " I was so — ^I had 
such a horror of that girl coming to know ; 
do you understand ?" 

" Yes," said Jamie deliberately, " I think 
I can understan'. But ye'U promise me 
one thing, Maister Gordon. Ye'U tak' care 
she^s none the waur ? " 

" It's an easy promise, my boy. She ! 
Jamie, don't be an ass ! " Alick answered 
angrily. 

" Promise it," persisted Jamie. 

"It's, quite unnecessary. PU swear it if 
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yon like ! " and Alick Gordon laughed, but 
not very heartily. 

^^ Then say it after me : Maud Eliot ^hall 
ne'er have a day's sorrow for me ! " Jamie 
was strangely in earnest. 

" You're scarcely complimentary, my lad. 
She never shall, there; and I'll promise 
you another thing. too, a^ I am promising. 
Alick Gordon shall never have a day's 
'fionrow for Maud Eliot's sake ! " and Alick 
tossed his head back a little, and a confident 
smile came over his handsome face. 

^' I wadna make too sure ! " Jamie 
answered gravely, contemplating his Mend 
with much private admiration. 

"Ah, you think she is dangerous. Poor 
Jamie ! " said Alick, laughing compassion- 
ately. Jamie flushed aU over. 

" Whisht, whisht ! Te dinna ken what 
ye're sayin', man," he said hurriedly, 
relapsing . into his broadest Scotch. "The 
hkes o' me presumin' ! " he added, all the 
more angrily that he knew it was true. 
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*^Ali, and ^the likes o' you,' you shoijld 
add, my lad. Where's tlie difference ? " 

" Ye'll ken fine where ! " exclaimed the 
boy, with a movement of sudden and Jxoh 
unnatural jealousy, looking up agaia at. 
the tall figure and handsome face^. iJicd^ 
caught the look. 

" Jamie, lad, we're a couple of fools I If 
there u. a difference, it's you that, has the. 
best of it^" he said, thinking with soma, 
envy of the youth, and honesty, and loving 
faithfulness of the sailor lad. "Come,. I 
say, let's let the. past alone, and the fntiaie. 
too," he added, taking off his hat and 
shoving his fingers through his hair. " By 
JovQj it's hot I Come up to the house now, 
I dare say Marget has got some dinner 
ready. But, any way, we'll have some 
beer;" and he led the way up the steep 
steps. 

Old Marget had been very reluctant to 
lay a place for Jamie in the parlour ; but 
Alick was not a master to be gainsayed, and 
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she had done his bidding as well as she 
was able in providing a good dinner for 
the saUor. It was not so much iU-natitred 
dislike at having to wait on one of her 
own class that made the old woman object 
to Jamie's being treated by Alick as an 
equal, as a strong deske to have the merry, 
kindly lad's company in her own dull 
kitchen for an hour. To get as much of 
it as she could, she hobbled in and out of 
the parlour incessantly ; and the only- 
revenge she took on Jamie was to press 
him to eat more than he was able,- and to 
remind hiTn that he "wadna hae as gude 
a denner at auld Mathison's the mom." 

Jamie laughed good-naturedly, and praised 
her cooking. 

"Aye, lad, auld as I am, I can cook a 
plain denner wi' the best o' them, what- 
iver that prood, upsettiu' lassie doon at the 
rectory may say. She's nane the better 
o' a' the men cooks an' gran' denners she'll 
be used till. Set her up ! " 
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*' Hold your stupid old tongue," said 
Alick angrily. 

But jLie, remembering the many pre. 
vocations Marget had had from Maud's 
sauciness and tendency to mischief in days 
of yore, was not indignant. " Miss Maud 
was sae young then, and she's wiser like 
now, Marget," he said, apologizing for 
Maud. 

"Aye, lad; but it's no' a' folk that cut 
their wisdom teeth. Lord sake, here's 
Janet ! Speak o' the " 

" Sun an' it shines I" said Jamie, quickly 
taking the words out of her mouth. 

« 

" Oh, aye 1 Lassies are aye the sun, or 
the stars, or the angels I It's nane but auld 
folk maun be deevils an' eediots ! " grumbled 
the old woman, as she went to inquire of 
Janet her errand. 

It was only a note from the rectory 
for Alick. His dining-room window comr 
manded a fine view of the patch of garden 
and the straight, wide gravel path that 
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led from the gate to his front-door. They 
saw Marget meet Janet, and take the note 
from her, and ttim it over and over, and 
mdAce some inqtdries before she hroiight' 
bofe it and Janet to the honse. 

"It's frae Miss Eliot," the old woman 
announced grimly, offended \rith Alick, and 
yet miich too enrions to leave him to read 
it in peace. He read it, however, and laid 
it down, and went on with his dinner. 

"Aweel," at lagt- burst forth Marget, "an' 
hoo lang am I to keep the lass waitin* for 
the answer?'^ 

" Oh ! waiting, is she ? Oh, say I shall 
be very happy," said Alick carelessly. 
"It's an invitation to tea," he added, in 
explanation to Jamie. 

Jamie grew very red. 

" Ton'U ne'er say again * where's the 
difference' atween you an* me,'* he s£dd, 
trying to smile pleasantly, but making 
rather a ruefrd grimace. 

Alick only laughed. He took up the note 
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again. It was like Gertrude, stiff and 
decidedly formal. 

" Perhaps I onght to have TJorittcTi an 
amswer — eh, Jamie ? " ,he' asked, looking 
vexed. 

" Very like. How should the likes o' ma 
ken the likes o' they rules?" responded 
tTamie, much puzzled, and passing his 
fingers through his hlack curls as if tha 
weight of them made him stupid. 

Then again Alick laughed, 

" There's a wonderful difference between 
us, Jamie, you see, affcer aUI I believe 
I should have written," be added, becoming 
grarve. 

" Weel, write then ; and I'U run after 
Janet," said Jamie magnanimously. 

But Alick hesitated. " She knows I 
know no better! " he ngiuttered to himseH; 
not referring to Miss Eliot. 

" What better will she want than to ken 
the answer, ony ways?" asked Jamie 
bewildered. 
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"I don't believe I could write a note, 
Jamie. How would you begin?" said 
Alick, pushing back his chair, and looking 
towards a table in the comer with a 
quantity of large letter paper and some 
big envelopes on it. 

"I'd begin the way she begins if I was 
you; if it was mysel', I'd present my duty," 
said Jamie, after some consideration. 

Alick went to the writiug table, and 
seated himself reluctantly. 

"I could write a love-letter fast enough!" 
he said, as he bit the end of his pen, 

" Aye, so could I ; so could ony " 

" Fool ! — eh, Jamie? There you're wrong, 
my boy. No fool can write a love-letter 
worth the reading ! Well, here goes." And 
Alick began his note, with Gertrude's little 
epistle stuck up in front of him as a guide. 
He succeeded very fairly, though he left a 
margin, and addressed it in the left-hand 
comer of the paper, as he was used to 
address his business letters. But when it 
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was put np in one of the big envelopes he 
half repented of it. 

"She'll be used to neat little scented 
notes, I'm thinking, Jamie I " he said, half 
holding it back, as Jamie took his cap and 
prepared for a run. 

" Aweel then, she'll like this for a 
change I " laughed Jamie good-naturedly. 
And in a very few minutes he had deposited 
the document in Janet's hands, and was 
back again in Alick's room. 

" How can a man, who has never written 
a note in his hfe, be expected to know the 
way !" he said, returning to the subject as 
Jamie came in again. 

" Houts, man ! begging your pardon, sir, 
I wadna mak' sic a work about it I " the 
sailor exclaimed impatiently. 

Alick coloured a little. " A man doesn't 
like a girl like that to think him a cad," he 
answered apologetically. 

" Nae lass could think ye a cad ! " Jamie 
responded promptly and generously ; " an' 
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if it's Miss. Maud ye're meaniii', she's no 
ane to heed for they kind o' sma' things," 
he added, secure in his past knowledge of 
her character. 

" I'm not so sure of that ! " thonght. 
Alick. But he was a little ashamed of 
having made such a fass about a trifle, 
and let the subject drop. " Let's go cod- 
fishiug, Jamie," he suggested. 

And Jamie being nothing loth, the 
villagers were presently edified by the sight 
of Mr. Gordon and Jamie Mathison walk- 
ing arm»in.arm through the town to the 
jetty. To put his arm in Jamie's was the 
only way Alick could, at the moment, think 
of showing that * the difference ' recognized 
at the rectory was nothiug to him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

« 

WHAT IS IN A fashion! 

** What's this, Janet ? A telegram ? " asked 
Maud, taking Alick's big letter into her 
hands. Janet grinned. - 

" It's to say the young man 'U be veixa 
happy I " she announced triumphantly. 

" Oh, indeed ! He took you into his con- 
fidence, then ! " and Maud unceremoniously 
proceeded to open the note, though it was 
addressed to Gertrude. She coloured up as 
she read it, and threw it down on the table. 

"A was right, wasna a?" demanded 
Janet, feeHng quite as deep an interest in 
the sulbject as it was possible Maud could 
do. 

Miss Maud looked up with a stare of 
surprise for a moment, but recollecting 
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herself she gave the required assurance, and 
took up a book to intimate to the faithful 
Janet that she might as well retire. The 
moment the door closed on the servant, 
Maud seized the note again, and read it 
through with a vexed expression. 

" ' Will have the pleasure of drinking tea ! 
— With compliments, yours truly. To Miss 
Eliot, the Eectory.' Mr. Gordon, mon ami, 
margins and compliments are things of the 
past. But how is one to tell a man a thing 
like that ? and what is in a fashion ! " 
mused Maud, fixing discontented eyes on 
the flourish after the address in the comer 
of Alick's note. Then she tore the big 
sheet of paper across and across, and into 
a thousand little bits, with great delibera- 
tion. Just as she had concluded the 
operation Gertrude came into the room. 

" Mr. Gordon will be very happy, Gerty 
dear," she said carelessly. 

"Where's the note?" asked Gertrude, 
extending her hand for it. 
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" My dear, I'm sorry — ^I was not aware 
that it was to be kept as a treasure I " Maud 
answered, colouring a Kttle, "Behold it!" 
and she spread out her hands with the bits 
of paper in them. 

"I wish you hadn't done that," said Ger- 
trude ; " I wanted to see if he wrote like a 
gentleman!" Maud instantly handed her 
the envelope. It was a very good and 
rather bold handwriting, and G-ertrude was 
satisfied. 

"How does he express himself?" she 
asked a little pedantically. 

"With perfect precision, and much to 
the point, siQce he's coming," responded 
Maud, with great gravity. Gertrude looked 
at her Suspiciously. She was never quite 
sure when Maud was laughing at her — and 
the note had been very carefuUy torn up. 
However, she said no more about it. 

"I wish we could have asked Jamie to 
tea," Maud said presently. 

"Jamie! Jamie Mathison ! My dear 
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johild, what are you thinlcpg about 1 " and 
Gertrude looked very much disgusted. 

^^I've had my tea with him scores of 
times," said Maud. 

" When you were children : that is verjr 
different. You don't wish, I suppose, to 
insult Mr, Gordon ? " 

" Mr. Gordon wouldn't be at aU mfmlted. 
He mA Jainie axe very old friends !" 

^^ Ah, well, I don't feel at aU sure alxxat 
this Mr. Gordon!" said Gertrude anxiodxdy. 

Maud laughed. 

" And you would only have succeeded in 
making Jamie Mathison estremely uncom- 
fortable," Gertrude added, with some com- 
mon sense; ^^and then pa^ia would not ihave 
liked it." 

"Yes, he would; he's very fond of Jaxosba," 
persisted Maud. ^^But perhaps you are 
right — there's the grealt question of the 
knife and the saucer still undecided even 
in Mr. Gordon's case ! " 

^^Paor man! you must help me to put 
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him at his easel" said Gertrude gravely 
and kindly. 

^'At his easel" repeated Mand^ opening 
wide her brown eyes. "Why, my dear 
Gerty, he is much more likely to have to 
help me to do that good office by you and 
papa ! " she retorted with a good deal of 
unnecessary heat. 

"Perhaps so," Gertrude answered with 
some dignity. " Papa is shy, and so am I ; 
and, as you suggest, people of Mr. Gordon's 
class as often shew their want of breeding 
by familiarity as by awkwardness." 

Maud looked at her sister with surprise. 
Then she laughed. "Well done, G^rty! 
you've got some spirit left yet. Don't let 
us quarrel about the man, though, my 
sister," she added coaxingly. " What is he 
tome?" 

"You hit me rather hard sometimes, 
Maud," Gertrude answered gravely. "As 
for the man — of course I know you only 
take up his cause for the sake of contra- 

YOL. L Q 
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dieting me ; " and Grertrade tried to help 
another suspicious glance at her sister. 

Maud allowed the remark to pass. ''What 
do you mean by 'people of his class/ 
though, Gertrude ? " 

"WeU, is he of our class?" demanded 
Miss Eliot. 

'' His coats are peculiar, his hands are 
brown, and he says what he thinks,*' Maud 
answered with deliberation ; '' but I am in- 
clined to think that all his roughness is 
outside. Gertrude, dear, what does it 
matter?" 

"For your sake," murmured Gertrude, 
almost ashamed of the suggestion. 

*^ For my sake ! " repeated Maud, with a 
scornful curl of her pretty lips ; but she took 
no more notice of the insinuation, and took 
up the book she had been reading. 

" If she had said * for his sake ! ' But she 
only sees on the surface. My heart! — ^I 
suppose she referred to my heart ; " and 
Maud EUot hffced her eyes, and looked out 
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towards the sea, wistfully and wonderingly. 
"Do you remember, G-erty," she said sud- 
denly, " the poor little mermaid who had a 
heart and no soul, who tried to win a soul 
for herself through a human love ? " 

" I never cared for fairy tales," said Ger- 
trude prosaically. 

" WeU, she didn't win either the love or 
the soul, and she lost her heart. Poor little 
mermaid ! Suppose she had had a soul and 
no heart — ^teh, Gerty?" and Maud turned 
her big wistful eyes on her sister. 

"What do you mean, dear ? " asked Ger- 
trude, much puzzled. 

" Nothing, nothing," Maud muttered im- 
patiently; and this time she took up her 
book and read it with such a determination 
to be interested that at last she became 
completely absorbed in it. 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 



"BARBAKA ALLEN." 



Dbess clothes threatened to be the great 
drawback to the success of the " meal " the 
Eliots gave to Alick Gordon. The want of 
them threw a melancholy over the party at 
first. When poor Alick presented himself, 
in his oddly cut best colonial coat and light 
trousers, to his host, who if shabby was 
conventional in his garments, a cold 
shudder came over him first, and then a 
bundng heat. 

" The likes o' me," he said to himseK, 
with a sneer, repeating Jamie's words, as he 
glanced over himself after having taken in 
the appearance of the rest of the party. 

Maud, who at the first sight of Alick had 
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got rather red, saw the glance of disgust, 
and forgave him instantly. Not so Miss 
Eliot. The settled disapproval in her 
demure face was almost too much for 
Maud's gravity. 

**Who cares ahout coats now, I wonder!" 
she whispered on the first opportunity to 
her sister. 

" So disrespectful," murmured Gertrude. 

" Nonsense ! He hasn't any others, don't 
you see ? " said Maud diplomatically. After 
which suggestion Gertrude's kind heart 
relented a little. 

To do Ahck justice, he was not a man to 
let his personal appearance stand in the way 
of his enjoyment. He very soon forgot his 
clothes, and triumphed over circumstances, 
entirely to Maud's satisfaction. "Only a 
gentleman could have done that," she said 
to herself, struggling to prevent a furtive 
glance at Ahck the moment he began to 
eat, and heaving a little sigh of relief when 
the "knife and fork, and saucer business" 
was also satisfactorily disposed of. 
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Mr. Eliot, caxing nothing at all for these 
things, yet did much to emharrass his guest 
His eyes would rest with an expression of 
surprise first on one article of Aliok's dress 
and then on another for a moment, to be 
quickly averted when Alick turned to speak 
to him. That there was pomething unusual 
in his guest's outward man was evident 
even to his absent mind. And it was not 
tiU after tea when, by accident, his eyes fell 
on his own black legs, that he ascertained 
the cause. Then a gleam of discovery 
lighted up his face. 

As iU-luck would have it, Alick had been 
aware of the iuvestigation, and while trying 
to look unconcerned, had more than once 
reddened under it, and was just in time 
to catch the meaniug of Mr. Eliot's last 
satisfied glance at his own legs. AHck's sense 
of humour overcame everything else ; and, 
after various iueffectual attempts to pre- 
serve his gravity, he gave a short, spasmodic 
laugh, which was quickly echoed by Maud, 
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who had been watching her father with 
great amusement. And then they both 
gave in, and laughed so immoderately 
that Gertrude was shocked, and Mr. Eliot 
again surprised. But Maud did not explain ; 
and Alick turned hastUy to the scandalized 
Gertrude. 

" ShaU I sing to you, Miss EHot ? " he 
asked, not being able to think of anything 
else to say ; and, without waiting for permis- 
sion, he went to the piano and sang the 
same ballad he had heard Maud siaging by 
the sea. His voice was fall and soft, and 
there was a tender ring in it ; but Maud 
had put more passion into her way of 
singing the song. The despairing last line, 
" For thee until I die ! " had found as yet no 
echo in Alick Gordon's heart ; neither had 
it, it is true, in Maud's. But, perhaps, out 
of the present emptiness of her heart came 
all the stronger a longing for, and under- 
standing of, some one great love that should 
have power to endure. When he had 
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finished smging Alick looked at Maud with 
a smile, half shyly, to see if she resented his 
remembrance of her song. Bnt she took no 
notice of his look. She thanked him rather 
coldly. 

" Ballads are yonr forte, perhaps, Mr. 
Gordon ? Papa likes them. Don't you, 
daddy?" 

" Yes, child. They are comprehensible ; 
and, as a rule, there is more sense in the 
words than in most of the songs I hear you 
singing, my little Maud." 

'' Forte ! " and Alick laughed. " Only, 
you see, when one picks up one's songs in 
stray places as one best can, they are apt to 
take a ballady turn. I thought you liked 
them too. I should have asked," he added 
humbly. 

^^ And waited to be asked," thought 
Gertrude, resenting what she considered a 
liberty. It had evidently not struck Alick 
that pennission was necessary. 

'^So I do. There's one I like particularly; 
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an old English one — * Barbara Allen' — *For 
the love of Barbara Allen,' " bummed Maud 
softly. " Do sing it/' she entreated. 

Alick got very red, and an angry gleam 
came into his blue eyes. He rose from the 
piano. 

" It's one of the most commonplace, to 
my thinking. I don't care for it. I can't 
sing it," he said, rather roughly ; and to 
Gertrude's great disgust he put both his 
hands into the capacious pockets of his 
Kght trousers, and strode up to the fire- 
place, and stood with his back to them, 
looking into the fire. 

Maud looked at him with some surprise ; 
and with a little of Gertrude's feehng. 
** Colonial ways, I suppose," she said to 
herself, with a sKght shrug of her pretty 
shoulders, as she rose and took Alick's place 
at the piano, and deliberately began to siQg 
the baUad she had mentioned. When she 
got to the refrain of the first verse she 
glanced at the face looking down at the fire. 
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It was moody and cross, but as she sang the 
expression cleared; and at the last verse his 
rich, sweet voice chimed in with the refrain 
as tenderly as Maud's. " For the love of 
Barbara Allen ! " sang both the voices, 
blending softly ; and Alick turned, with his 
bright smile. 

"I retract; but I never heard it sung 
like that before, remember. I didn't even 
feel inclined to laugh at ^ all she said when 
there she came ! ' " 

Maud laughed. " It was rather unfeeling 
of her," she admitted. 

'' And not very poetical, surely ? " Alick 
hazarded this remajrk mth much hTuniHty. 

''What do you think, daddy? Is it 
poetry?" 

Mr. Eliot, while Maud was singing and 
Alick stood with his back to them, finding 
no further necessity for conversation, had 
taken up a book that lay on a table by him. 
Maud's question roused him. 

''Poetry? WeU, yes — I suppose so — I 
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suppose SO. Browning, you know," and he 
looked doubtfully and abstractedly at Maud, 
and then at the book in his hand. She 
laughed ; so even did Gertrude. 

" * Barbara Allen,' papa dear, Mr. Gordon 
and Maud were discussing," Gertrude ex- 
plained. 

" Ah, dear dad, both are open questions, 
aren't they ? " laughed Maud. 

"What is Browning?" asked Alick be- 
wildered. 

Mr. Eliot looked at his guest with as- 
tonishment. 

" I'm awfully ignorant," said Alick blush- 
ing. " Ought I to know ? " 

" At least, if you don't you ought not to 
say so," Maud answered at once, glancing 
with some contempt at Gertrude's face of 
condemnation of Alick's out-spokenness. 

" Maud, my child, Maud ! You forget 

Mr. Gordon has been long out of — of " 

he would have said " England," but truth 
compelled him to hesitate. " A world-wide 
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reputation," he mumnired absently. Then 
he said ^oud, ^* A poet, my dear sir, a great 
poet. A very great poet — eh, Maud, my 
child ? " and Mr. Ehot looked inquiringly 
at Maud. 

" Never mind, Mr. Gordon. It's quite 
refreshing to find somebody who has one 
thing at least to learn; but you haven't 
answered about * Barbara,' daddy," said 
Maud, meanly shirking an opinion. 

"Barbara? Ah, yes, to be sure, I forgot 
to tell you, Gertrude. Barbara is coming 
home to her father's." 

" Then old Mathison has relented ? " 
asked Gertrude, looking up with interest. 

**Yes — ^I — ^that is, he shewed me the 
letter, and we had some little talk about 
it," said Mr. Eliot, while a faint colour 
tinged his pale face at the notion of pro- 
claiming himself a peacemaker. 

" Dear old dad 1 " said Maud impulsively. 
She was standing at the back of his chair 
looking at the book over his shoulder, and 
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she suddenly clasped her anns • round his 
neck and laid her cheek against her father's. 

Mr. Eliot's colour grew deeper and 
mounted to his forehead. "Maud, my 
little Maud, you forget we are not alone ! " 
he said in a very vexed voice, unclasping 
her arms quickly, and looking shyly at Mr. 
Gordon. 

But Maud only laughed softly: "Poor 
Barbara. Gertrude told me about her. 
I'm glad she's coming home. Hasn't 
Jamie told you about her, Mr. Gordon ? 
She was the beauty of ScarscHflf ever so 
many years ago — ^that's to say, not so 
very many years ago," Maud added hastily, 
remembering that Barbara was only a little 
older than Gertrude. 

"Yes, I have heard Jamie speak of his 
cousin. I shall be curious to see her," 
AHck answered indifferently. What was 
the home-coming of a village girl of whom 
he knew nothing to him? It seemed 
strange to him that the EHots could be 
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SO much interested in it. Maud divined 
his thought. 

** You'll come to it speedily, Mr. Gordon. 
One must be interested in something^ you 
know ; and I have a feeling for this Barbara, 
somehow. It's a pretty name, don't you 
think?" 

" Barbara," Alick repeated, ** Barbara ! 
No, I can't say I agree with you. Will you 
sing again ? " 

Maud did as she was asked, but this time 
she sang very indifferently, and almost 
before the last bars were played, she looked 
up at Alick, who stood by her. 

** She must have been so dull, you know, 
poor Barbara," she said wistfully. 

A shade of annoyance crossed Alick's 
face. 

*^You do seem to take a very deep 
interest in this young woman!" he said, 
in rather an aggrieved tone. 

Maud coloured and laughed. 

" I forgot it was you, Mr. Gordon. I beg 
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your pardon. If a thing once gets into my 
head I can think of nothing else." Then, 
as if to disprove her words, she set herself 
to making the conversation more generally 
interesting, with a tact which, when she 
chose to use it, was perfect. She drew 
Alick on to talk of places and things 
familiaj to him, and only familiar enough 
to Mr. EUot to make him wish to hear more 
of them. And she did it without effort, or 
without seeming to place AUck in the- 
position of principal speaker and story- 
teller. 

Mr. EHot^ roused out of his abstracted 
consideration of the limits of prose on the 
borderland of poetry showed, to Maud's 
great satisfaction, that his intelligence and 
knowledge were much beyond his sermons. 

And AJick responded weU. In his roving 
life he had learnt Httle from books, but 
much from his surroundings. And in 
quickness of apprehension, breadth of 
thought, and tolerance, the younger man 
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was superior to the elder. There was a 
poetical element in Alick, which peeped 
out on occasions, which had a good deal 
of charm for Maud, though it passed 
unnoticed by either Mr. Eliot or Gertrude. 
Yet though Alick recounted well " moving 
accidents by flood or field," Maud noticed 
that " the dangers he had passed " were 
never brought into the conversation. He 
spoke freely of where he had been, never of 
what he had done. Was this a reticent 
modesty? Or was it that nothing special 
had ever happened to him ? 

" A great acquisition ; and so manly and 
frank ! " Mr. Eliot observed, with unwonted 
enthusiasm, when Alick left them. 

And Gertrude, who had thawed a good 
deal in the course of the evening, said — 

" Yes, papa ; I begin to agree with you : 
but what a coat ! " 

Maud repeated her father's words, adding 
instead of "frank," "and the only conversi- 
ble being in Scarscliff ; so let us make much 
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of him ; but, as Gertrude Bays truly, * what 
a coat ! ' * and what pockets in those other 
garments! Good-night, dear dad; and I 
hope the unwonted excitement of having had 
a conversation won't keep you awake ! " But 
she lay awake herseK a little time thinking. 

" Frank ! Well I don't know ; and yet he 
looks it, now and then. People don't have 
secrets as a rule — only then Jamie needn't 
have looked so solemn over the suggestion," 
she thought, before sleep put an end to her 
conjectures. 

Maud had iutuitively read rightly that 
strange expression which comes over even 
the face which by nature is the frankest, 
when its^ owner has a secret to guard. It 
seems to depend something on the nature 
of the secret whether the expression is 
shifty and unsteady, and belongs to the 
order which *^ cannot look you in the face," 
or of the kind which looks straight at you, 
with a steady deliberation, and seems to say, 
" Find it out, if you can. I defy you." 

YOL. I. B 
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Of the latter kind was the expression in 
Alick's blue eyes; and it was not an old 
inhabitant there, only an occasional guest, 
going and comig ; and, to judge brthe 
slight contraction of the brow and com- 
pression of the Kps that accompanied its 
coming, never thoroughly welcome. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 

" Weeks are years, days are moments, 
according to circumstances." Scarcely an 
original idea, but one that forced itself a 
little uncomfortably on Maud EHot's mind 
one morning as she drank her coffee and 
perused a letter from Mrs. Thornley. 

" What does Aunt Mary say, Maudie 
darling ? " asked Gertrude. 

" She says, my dear, that I have been 
in rustication seven weeks ! It canH be 
true, Gerty ! " and Maud looked back at the 
date of her letter. " 24th of June ! Mon 
Dieu! Who'd have beheved it!" she ex- 
claimed, looking wistfully at her sister. 

Gertrude smiled. "It is odd that the 
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•time has seemed short here, I confess. 
And does Aunt Mary " 

^*Want me to go back? Yes, that is 
just what she does want; and she uses 
rather forcible language about my cmel 
neglect of her, too I " added Maud, turning 
back to the beginning of her aunt's letter, 
with a look of great vexation. 

Gertrude looked into her tea-cup, and 
said, with as steady a voice as she could 
command — 

"Then you will go, of course?" 

Maud raised her brown eyes in great 
astonishment. 

" Then I shall do nothing of the sort. 
I am perfectly content — I — ^I — I do believe, 
Gerty dear, that I am enjoying myself!" 
and Maud laughed with a feeHng of wonder, 
mixed with consciousness that she was not 
making exactly the sort of speech to Ger- 
trude that she ought to have made ; but 
Gertrude was too much relieved to be 
critical. 
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"Tin glad, Mandie, very glad; though, 
if Aunt Mary is so vexed " she began. 

^*0h, Aunt Mary 1 it's ridiculous of her 
to expect me to go up for the last fortnight 
of the season; and as for her hard words, 
they mean simply nothing. I know my 
respected relative too well to mind what 
she says, dear little woman ! " and Maud 
again took up the letter. 

" Does she say anything else ? " Gertrude 
inquired calmly, her anxiety quite at rest 
now. To her surprise Maud coloured up 
violently, and looked at her defiantly, as she 
answered — 

"Yes, I see she says at the end — 
ridiculous of her, isn't it ?— that she is suire 
there is some attraction for me in Scars- 
cHflf ! Aunt Mary can't give me credit for 
any natural affection, you see." 

"Aunt Mary," said Gertrude sympathiz- 
ingly, "has always one dominant idea where 
girls are concerned. It isn't worth being 
angry about, Maudie." 
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"I'm not angry! " Mand answered hastily. 
" Angry ! of course not ; but it is absurd of 
her, all the same." 

"Yes, dear; but remember it is a long 
time since she was here — she may think 
Scarscliff is changed," Gertrude added, iu 
perfect good faith. It is true that just at 
first she herself had been a little anxious 
at Maud's sudden friendship for the owner 
of the house by the sea. But familiarity 
had brought its usual result ; contempt, 
that is, not of the recipient of the friend- 
ship—for Gertrude was growing to like AHck 
more and more every day — ^but of her fears 
for the result of the friendship. There 
seemed to her now to be an utter absence 
of anything she could recognize as love- 
making in Maud's little lectures and Alick's 
good-tempered reception of them; in the 
frank and friendly conversations in which 
she was always included; ia the expeditions 
on the water which Jamie Mathison always 
chaperoned. It seemed also to her that it 
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was only the natural result of the solitari- 
ness of his and of their lives that Alick's 
visits to the rectory had become a daily 
occurrence. Were they not the only people 
"withiQ twenty miles who had any preten- 
sion to be considered gentlefolk ? It was 
wonderful how strong an influence on Ger- 
trude's opinion of Alick's social position 
the fact of his early days having been 
spent with his more than respectable aunt, 
Mistress EHzabeth McKenzie, had had. 
Then, at least, he had been accustomed to 
the surroundings of a gentleman. And 
she was now no longer offended by the 
peculiar cut of his coats, or by anything 
Tery remaxkable in his maimer and appeax- 
ance more than was easily excused by his 
long years of wild life ; for Alick had 
paid a flyiug visit to town after his first 
and memorable "meal" at the rectory, 
with a vision of Mr. Eliot's surprised . 
contemplation of his nether garments, 
and of Miss Eliot's evident displeasure 
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thereat, distinctly before his eyes, and had 
had himself rigged out like any other civil- 
ized being. Maud was not sure that she 
was pleased with the change when he first 
presented himself in ordinary morning dress. 
The queer cut of his coats and hats, and 
the amount of colour in his ties, had had a 
picturesqueness which was wanting to his 
present more conventional appearance* But 
if he had gained in comimonplace he had 
also gained in another way. Many men who 
are not gentlemen look weU in uncommon 
costumes; no man who is not a gentle- 
man looks Kke one iu the received type of 
garments, whatever that for the moment 
may be, which belongs to the dress of one. 
A workman of any class is offcen a pictu- 
resque object in his working clothes; but 
observe biyn on Sundays and holidays ! 

Alick Gordon's conventional appearance 
caused Maud to nod triumphantly at her 
sister when Gertrude's face confessed her 
increased respect for him, with an "I told 
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you so 1 " expression in her eyes ; and when 
Gertrude afterwards humbly acknowledged 
that she had been, as Janet put it, "greatly 
deceived" in him, Maud magnanimously 
forgave her. 

" How could you be sure of the difference 
when he was dressed very much like Jamie 
Mathison ? " she said, with an irony which 
Gertrude did not perceive. "Though, for the 
matter of that " Maud added doubtfully. 

" Yes, dear? " said Gertrude inquiringly. 

" I was only going to say that Jamie would 
make as good a gentleman as anybody else 
in six months. Oh, in less time than 
that!" 

" Maud, you do talk such nonsense. 
Jamie Mathison — old Mathison's nephew ! " 
exclaimed Gertrude indignantly. 

" Just so. It's bom in him, and only 
wants developing. Gertrude dear, open 
your pretty eyes and look a little further 
than the surface sometimes," Maud added, 
contemplating her sister with compassion. 
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" It's bom in her, too, to be as sh^ is," she 
said to herself. *' Why can't I let her 
alone?" 

Another reason Gertrude thought she had 
for feeling satisfied as to the nature of the 
friendship between Alick and Maud was that 
Alick, when he came to the rectory, was 
quite as pleasant spoken to her as he was 
to her sister. Altogether she was satisfied 
that it was friendship^ pure and simple, 
that had grown up between the two. She 
was even conscious of a little disappoint- 
ment that it should be so. For since she 
had given in to the creed of her father 
and Maud on the subject of Alick Gordon, 
his pleasant temper ajid his useM, kindly 
ways, had made her wish vaguely to keep 
him somehow or other attached to the 
rectory indefinitely. Suppose he and Maud 
had been more than friends ? Had not 
Alick his house by the sea ? and would not 
Maud's home have then been for ever at 
Scarscliff? Greater happiness than this 
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Gertrude could not expect for herself, and it 
would more than content her. It did not 
occur to her that Alick would be more than 
likely soon to tire of Scarscliff — ^that indeed 
he would certainly tire of it if he were 
settled there. 

It had escaped her observation that even 
now there was a restlessness in Alick's 
present content ; but Maud felt it and 
dreaded it — only/ of course, because it 
would be so dull when he went away to 
have nobody but her father and sister to 
speak to. As for Aunt Mary's stupid com- 
ments on the length of time her ^' idyll " 
was lasting, she could afford to treat them 
with the silent contempt they deserved. 
And yet — and yet, why was she so loth 
to return to the Thomleys ? Was it possible 
that she had developed into a pattern of 
domestic goodness, and had not the heart 
again to leave Gertrude to her former 
solitariness ? It might be so, for Maud 
often felt very tenderly sorry, for the grey- 
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ness of her sister's life ; but she rather 
distrusted any little trait of unselfishness 
in herself. It was, to say the least of it, 
not her first impulse to think of other 
people's happiness before her own, though 
she preferred infinitely that the happiness of 
those about her should run in parallel lines 
with her own, and was aggrieved if the lines 
were cross lines instead. Or was she simply 
proud of her pupU, and loth to discontinue 
her lessons to him in the ways of the 
world ? Scarcely ; for Alick Gordon would 
for ever, thank goodness, be unlike the sort 
of man she every now and then foolishly set 
up for his imitation ; and how much better 
seemed to her now his out-spoken honesty 
than the poHshed inanities of her former 
acquaintances, and what a comforting friend- 
liness there was in those kind blue eyes ! 
Friendliness — ^yes, that was the word. And 
yet, as Maud still sat by the breakfast-table, 
twisting about her aunt's letter, and making 
these involuntary reflections on the last part 
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of it, her colour deepened, and her oym eyes 
fiUed with a soft hght, as a vision of the 
" friendliness " in those other eyes rose 
before her; and it must have been some 
secret conspiousness that made her turn 
eagerly to Gertrude and ask — 

" Are you surcj Gerty dear, that you 
would rather not come out on this herring 
expedition to-night ? I should like it so 
much better if you would come." The 
colour paled out of Gertrude's face. 

^^ Anything else, Maudie," she murmured, 
" anything I would do for you, but " 

" There are limits to all self-sacrifice — 
eh, Gerty?" laughed Maud. 

" You Tcnow I'm always so ill. And then 
I'm so dreadfully afraid of the water. I do 
wish you would give it up altogether, 
Maud. I shall not be able to sleep a 
moment for anxiety." 

" Nonsense ; why, it will be lovely ! If 
you can't sleep, why don't you come ? If 
1 am to be drowned, you know, we might 
as well in our deaths not be divided I " 
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"Hush, child," said Gertrude, shudder- 
ing. Then she made a heroic effort. " I'll 
come if you Kke, Maud dear ! '' she said in 
rather a quivering voice. 

But Maud was not cruel enough to accept 
the sacrifice ; and besides, it would spoil all 
the fun of the thing to have to attend to 
the miseries of sea-sickness in one of the 
amateur fishers. 

" No, no ; I was only in fun. Papa said 
he was quite williug to let me go,'' added 
Maud, as if desirous of excusing herself for 
wishing to go. 

"Yes, dear; I know there is no danger 
on a calm night. You promised not to go 
if there was the least sign of a storm." 

"And I mean to keep my promise. 
Jamie came up before breakfast to say the 
weather has been universally pronounced 
* settled.' So we arranged for to-night. I 
am afraid Aunt Mary would not have given 
her consent I " Maud added, with rather an 
uneasy laugh. 
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Gertrude looked grave. "You are sure 
Jamie mil fix upon a sea- worthy boat, and 
a good man ? " she asked anxiously, quite 
unconscious that Maud's hesitations came 
from no fear of the danger of the expedi- 
tion. 

" Oh, perfectly sure ! We go in Sandy's 
boat," Maud answered. 

"Ah, Sandy is very steady. And who 
else?" Gertrude questioned. 

" Sandy's boy. He's about sixteen. 
Sandy has four men in his boat. I don't 
suppose he will take them all to-night, as 
of course there is Jamie to go, and Mr. 
Gordon, and me." 

" Oh, Maud, don't let them overload the 
boat, whatever you do I " implored Ger- 
trude. 

Maud promised to insist upon aU sorts of 
careful precautions. 

And then Gertrude rose up from breakfast 
to attend to her household duties, saying, 
with a thankful sigh — 
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" But of course Mr. Gordon will see to all 
that. He is sure to be careful of yon." 

And again tlie colour rushed hotly over 
Maud's face, at the expression of her sister's 
easy confidence in the owner of the 
" friendly " blue eyes. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



THE JETTY. 



Jamie Mathison had not been too sanguine 
as to the settled state of the weather. It 
was ahnost with a feeling of vexation that 
Maud watched the bright summer day grow 
towards its close into a perfect evening; 
and another sudden qualm of regret that 
she had ever agreed to go out on this 
expedition smote her, as about five o'clock 
the first brown sail of a herring-boat stood 
out to sea. But she would not draw back 
at the last moment ; and indeed, as she tried 
to persuade herself, it was too late — ^for was 
not that Alick Gordon coming down the hill 
to fetch her? She caUed to Gertrude to get 
ready, and come down to the jetty to see 

VOL. I. 8 
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them off. And lading herself with the 
shawls and wraps Jamie had recommended, 
she met Alick in the hall. 

"Then you have not changed yottr 
mind?" he said laughing, as he took the 
wraps from her, and threw them over his 
shoulder. 

Maud coloured, and answered angrily — 

" Changed my mind ! Why, pray ? Do 
you think we can possibly find a better 
night?" 

" Only, you know, one can never be 
sure " Alick began. 

Maud interrupted him. 

" Of the weather ! Mr. Gordon, if yon 
don't want to go, say so honestly. I shall 
be perfectly happy with Jamie." And she 
looked eagerly and anxiously up at him. 

Alick was muph puzzled, and not much 
pleased. He bent his head a little lower, 
and said, with some reproach in his voice, "I . 
told you one could never be surel You 
want to go without me ; that's the fact I " 
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This was, after all, not what Maud 
wanted; and she could not make up her 
mind to say so. Therefore she did not 
inmiediately answer. 

"Very well," said Alick stiffly, drawing 
himself up, very much offended. "You will 
allow me to carry the cloaks down for you, 
I dare say " 

"Mr. Gordon," began Maud, much 

embarrassed, "I — I mean Ah, here you 

are, Gerty ! " and she broke off, with a 
feeling of relief, as Gertrude appeared. 
"Let us go; Jamie and the skipper will 
be waiting 1 " She stepped past Alick and 
walked on fast by herself, leaving her sister 
and her friend to follow. 

" What is the meaning of this, Miss 
Eliot?" Alick asked anxiously. "How 
have I offended her ? " 

" Offended her ? Maud ! In no way, I 
should think 1 " Gertrude answered in much 
surprise. 

" And yet, after speaking about this 
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expedition for the last fortnight incessantly, 
she now at the last moment coolly tells me 
she would rather go without me ! " Alick 
spoke with some heat. This was the first 
time that Maud had ever treated him 
slightly, and his temper was none of the 
best. Gertrude looked distressed. 

** What did you say to her ? " she asked. 

"Nothing — except — ^well, I said I hoped 
she had not changed her mind. That 
couldn't have offended her ! " he answered. 

"N-no. Maud is not easily offended, I 
think. But, perhaps — ^you know she does 
change her mind very often," said Gertrude 
sadly. 

''And you think it was that I Oh — 
nonsense ! " Alick exclaimed, with more 
sense than civility. 

*' Then what was it ? You ought to 
know best," retorted Gertrude ; and abnost 
as she spoke Aunt Mary's sarcasm occurred 
to her. A flush came into her face, and 
she looked deprecatingly at Alick. 
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" Never mind, Mr. Gordon. It is only — 
only '' 

" A caprice ! '* exclaimed Aliok ; and then 
he kept angry silence. 

Gertrude also was silent. She guessed 
at the cause of Maud's apparent rudeness ; 
and, while she was sorry for Alick, she 
rather applauded her sister. Perhaps it 
would be best for Mr. Gordon not to accom- 
pany them, and yet she did not like it. He 
would be so careful of Maud. Yes, he must 
go ; and she quickened her pace to try to 
overtake the figure in fepnt of them. But 
Maud was going at a pace that nothing 
short of running could -bring them up with. 
Gertrude was too dignified to run through 
the village, and Alick was too angry ; and 
though they followed fast, Maud was on 
the jetty amongst the fishermen before 
Gertrude could get a chance of remon- 
strating. 

The jetty and the quays were crowded 
with men, boys, women, and girls ; the two 
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latter watching the departure of their hns- 
bands and sweethearts, without any secret 
misgiving on such an evening, and wishing 
them kindly good-byes, and good " takes." 
Sandy's boat had been, by conmion con- 
sent, got up to the steps of the jetty. All 
the fishermen knew by this time that " Miss 
Maud " was going out with them ; and their 
admiration of her courage in venturing 
was tempered by extreme wonder at the 
vagaries of *'they Lunnon lassies;" and 
much chaff was levelled at the favoured 
Sandy by those who professed themselves 
"unco gleg it was no them wha hed to 
lade their .boats wi' sic fickle ladin' ; " which 
remarks Sandy took in very good part, 
contenting himself by recommending them 
to " keep the tenth commaund, an' no en- 
vie their neebor 1 " 

When Maud appeared amongst them 
some few of the boats had started, but the 
greater part were only getting ready. It 
was partly curiosity, and partly a sort of 
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ohivalrio desire to show their respect and 
liking for the girl, in whose presence they 
were so awkward and shy when she spoke 
to them, that made the men hang back till 
Sandy's boat was off. 

*' She shall hae her ohannoe wi' the 
best," roared out a curly-headed young 
skipper, when a less gallant and more 
practical old salt passed him, with the 
remark that '* he wadna be the fule to wait 
for the lass if she was the Queen I " 

The sight of the crowded jetty brought 
a sudden feeling of discomfort to Maud. 
It was little the men knew as they made 
way for her, with a murmur of admiration, 
what had heightened the colour in her 
cheeks, or how difficult it was to her to 
return their kindly greetings with her usual 
easy condescension ; and her reputation for 
pluck would have been gone for ever if 
they could have known the intense desire 
that possessed her at the moment to turn 
and run home as fast as she could. But 
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she bore herself bravely to all outward 
appearance, though she hailed the sight of 
Jamie Mathison, as he came forward to help 
her into the boat, with a look of such relief 
as might have betrayed her shyness to an 
attentive observer. How she wished she 
had waited for Gertrude. But her pride had 
been too much for her; and now, anxious to 
escape the gaze of so many eyes, she jumped 
quickly into Sandy's boat. Once there she 
felt better; not that she was hidden from 
sight, but that Sandy's kindly greeting, and 
strong honest face, and the helping hand of 
her old friend Jamie, gave her a feeling of 
protection, and brought back much of her 
courage. It never occurred to Gertrude to 
feel shy as she followed her sister quickly, 
so intent was she on coming up with her 
to remonstrate about Alick; and she was 
proportionably vexed as she arrived just too 
late. To jump into the boat after Maud, 
to be dragged up again by anybody who 
happened to be near, would by no means 
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have suited Gertrude's dignity; and how 
could she shout out to her sister what she 
had to say? In her distress Gertrude 
turned to Alick, 

*' Don't mind her, Mr. Gordon, but do go 
with her." 

Alick did not answer. He stood on the 
edge of the jetty, and threw the wraps 
down to Jamie ; his face was moody and 
discontented, and, encountering Maud's 
eyes, he looked at her with such angry 
reproach that her conscience smote her. 
Was it fair to visit Aunt Mary's folly on 
him? Then she looked at Gertrude's 
anxious face. 

^' Now then, sir, jump in," said Jamie, a 
little impatiently ; ^* we're off." 

Alick hesitated still, and the men were 
, beginning to move the boat. Once more 
Maud raised her eyes, and seeing the words 
almost on his lips telUng the men to 
^* shove out," a sudden repentance seized 
her. She leant towards the jetty. 
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^^ Come, Mr, Gordon; don't yon see we're 
waiting I " she said, looking for one instant 
pleadingly up at him. 

Alick waited for no second invitation, he 
jumped quickly into the boat. 

^^ Sandy, Sandy!" called Gertrude, for- 
getting her dignity, ^* you'll mind and be 
careful I" 

*^ Oh aye, 'deed wiU a. Miss Eliot I Dinna 
you be feared on me ! " shouted back the 
skipper. 

'^ Hooray for Sandy ! " said a voice in the 
crowd ; and most of the men laughed, but 
they echoed the "hooray" cordially enough 
as the boat elbowed its way out of the little 
harbour. Gertrude watched it for a few 
minutes, and then turned to go home ; the 
jetty was clearing rapidly, and most of the 
boats were already following in Sandy's 
wake. A few wives and girls stiU lingered, 
watching their "men." The hot iaze of 
a midsummer evening lay over the sea, and 
the calm was only stirred by the sweetest 
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and softest of breezes, just enongli to fill 
the sails. There was not the faintest chance 
of a storm, and no need for anxiety; and 
the women loved a gossip on the jetty on 
an evening such as this. Gertrude spoke 
to one or two of them kindly enough in her 
grave subdued way, but she did not linger 

amongst them. 

■ 

** Miss Maud 'U be a handfa' to manage, 
I'm thinMnV' said one of them, glancing 
after Gertrude. 

"Miss ElTot's worth twanty o' that up- 
settin' lass, mither," said a girl who had 
kindly eyes for Jamie Mathison. 

**I daur say ye're in the richt o't, Ailsie; 
but it's no the lads 11 be for thinkin' as ye 
dae, lassl" answered the mother with im- 
partiality. 

" Wull it be a maitch atween her an' 
yon man Gordon, thiok ye ? " asked a 
jolly-looking matron with a baby in her 
arms. 

"A maitch I hear till her I It's a duih 
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she'll be wantin', set her upl" exclaimed 
the girl again. 

**Ailsie, hand yer ill-natered tongue! 
For ma pairt, I think the lads are no sae 
far i' the wrong," said the mother with 
decision, reversing her former judgment; 
*' she's a rale bonnie lassie, is Maud 
Ehot, and a pleasant lass forbye, to my 
thinkin'. Talkin' o' bonnie lassies," she 
added, turning to the group in general, 
*^ye'll a' ken about Barb'ra Mathison's 
hame-comin'?'' 

"Oh, aye! Her mither's jist clean daft 
aboot it. Auld Mathison's no that unco 
weel pleased,, tho'," answered one of the 
women. 

" Houts ! it's nae sae muckle ill the puir 
lass did till the auld body ; an' gin she did, 
it's scriptur to forgie," said another rather 
untidy-looking wife. 

"Aye, it's scriptur, Peggy; but there's 
a hantle o' scriptur that's no o' oor men's 
way o' thinkin' — ^let alane oor ain way. If 
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Ailsie, there, were to gang aff wi' a leein' 
Frenchman " 

"The maiTwasna a Frenchman, I've heerd 
tell ; and for the maitter o' that, Ailsiia wad 
ne'er hae the chance. She's weel eneuch ; 
but she's no the lass that Barb'ra Mathison 
was," said one of them, with the starthng 
candour of their class. 

"Maybe no," said the mother, calmly 
regarding her daughter with critical eyes. 

The girl reddened angrily. 

"'Handsome is as handsome does,' I've 
heerd teU. It's no aye twa black een and 
twa red cheeks that are the maist thought 
on. Never ye tak till o't, Ailsie, lass! " said 
the joUy matron kindly; and then, eager for 
news, she added — "But can nane o' ye teU 
us whan Barb'ra's comin' ? " 

"There's them that says she cam' yes- 
tre'en; and there's them that says she'll 
ne'er come ava," answered Ailsie's mother 
quietly. 

"Aweel, but let's hear what ye'U be 
thinkin' o't yersel, mistress ? " 
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Ailsie's mother was an authority, evidently. 

" I'm thinkin' them as says she's here are 
as near till the truth as them as says she's 
no comin' ava," replied the staid and impar- 
tial matron, moYing off towards the village 
without bestowing another glance on the 
gossiping wives. Only once she turned, as 
she reached the top of the jetty, and scanned^ 
the group. " Ailsie ! " she called, loudly, 
harshly, and severely, *^ye'U come hame, 
lass, wi' me ! " and then she turned again. 
"There's waur things than being ta'en up 
wi' a Frenchman, after a'," she muttered to 
herself; "there's an ill-natered, iU-tongued, 
jealous lassie, that's willin' to tak up wi' 
ony lad : and that lassie's ma ain bairn 1 " 
And the lines in the woman's hard, stem 
face deepened, and the brows contracted 
with pain and anxiety. 

Ailsie did not dare to disobey the order. 
With a sulky face and lingering step she 
followed her mother. 

" Whatten a call had ye to uphaud the 
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lassie, Jean ? " said a woman of the gronp, 
looking after her disapprovingly. 

" Let her alane," answered the good- 
natured Jean. " There's better lassies an' 
there's waur! I'll awa hame and get 
the baimies their bit snpper;" and she 
also moved slowly away : then another 
and another followed her example ; and 
presently the crowded jetty was a soUtude, 
with the exception of a few old men who 
sat on a log and smoked, for the most part 
in silence, "thinkin' aboot naethin', like 
mony mighty men I " 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 



A NIGHT AT SEA. 



Once off, and bounding over the waves 
which, with a long, soft sweU, answered 
to the land breeze, all Maud's spirit and 
courage returned to her. She had been a 
little nervous and awkward with AUck at 
first ; but the difficulties of their situation 
were mutual. 

With Jamie's help Alick spread out the 
shawls in the least uncomfortable part of 
the boat, just a little nearer the centre 
than the skipper quite liked, for she was in 
his way. Maud was not in the least given 
to sea-sickness. She had been, as a child, 
constantly on the sea, and was well used to 
it. Looking up as Alick helped her care- 
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fiilly to the comfortable place he and Jamie 
had prepared for her, and meeting the 
anxious glance of his eyes, the girl could 
not help laughing. 

" So good of you, Mr. Gordon, to take all 
this care of me. Gertrude wiU thank you 
for ever and ever. Dear Gertyl Do you 
know I should like " 

'' WeU, tell me, what should you like ? " 
asked Alick, bending over her and looking 
at her with all the " friendliness " of his 
blue eyes. 

"To confess; my temper, you know " 

began Maud, 

"Hush, IoxxbYlI— please don'tl" said AHck. 

"It's true, all the same. My temper is — 
is — ^weU, it's beastly I But, if you could only 

know how aggravating Aunt Mary is " 

said Maud, meanly, it is to be feared, trying 
to excuse herself by blaming another, 

" Hush 1 " again said Alick, with still 
more infinite tenderness, "Keep quiet, 
anfl try to go to sleep." 

VOL. L T 
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"Go to sleep I Do yon think for a mo- 
ment that I am going to be ill ! Did I come 
out herring-fishing for that ! Oh dear, oh 
dear I yon are very prosaic, Mr. Gordon!" 

And she tnmed half pettishly from him 
and looked westward. In a moment her 
httle fit of temper was gone, and Alick, 
watching her, saw a soft hght come into 
the large brown eyes as she gazed at the 
sight she had come ont to see. The sun 
had begun to lower; and the west grew 
golden, then red, then crimson ; and great 
banks of colour, now red, now purple, now 
rose, now red again, passing into gold 
which passed again into a soft sheen not 
unlike silver, m€wie the sky one ever chang- 
ing beauty. The sails of the herring fleet 
took on the colours of the sky; the land 
grew more and more indistinct, till at last 
it was only a hazy line in the distance. The 
sunset coloured the sea with a thousand 

different lights. They melted into one 

• 

another, they parted, they spread, they 
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contracted, they faded away. Gradually 
the twilight fell, and gradually the twilight 
faded into night. Maud gave herself up to 
enjoyment. The stillness, the calm, the 
colour, the loveliness were more than she 
had ever dreamed of. What were Alick, 
or Jamie, or her Aunt Mary's foolish re- 
marks now ? Suppose they were all blotted 
out of her life ? It would be sad ; yet it 
could never deprive her of this, or some- 
thing Uke to this ! 

From time to time her reverie was broken 
by the impatient exclamations of the men, 
who more than once thought they were 
over the fish, before the skipper, who was 
of course anxious to make no mistake, 
thought proper to shoot the nets. Then 
she would say a word or two to Alick in 
answer to his inquiries affcer her comfort. 
But when it grew dark, partly from shyness, 
partly from a feeling of awe which came 
with the darkness, she felt herself disinclined 
to talk to him ; and yet she had an unde- 
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fined feeling of satisfaction in knowing lie 
was near her, and once or twice she spoke 
to him, simply to be assured, by the sonnd 
of his voice, that he was close to her and 
taking care of her. Then slie would re- 
lapse into long silences, in which a blissftil 
feeling of contentment took the place of 
the nervous uncertaiQty which had taken 
possession of her at starting. 

It was with a feeling of almost anger and 
impatience that she found herself disturbed 
by the skipper's call to actibn, 

"Ah, Mr. Gordon, aren't you glad to 
have something to do at last ? Somehow 
this isn't exactly * good fan,' is it ? " she 
added, laughiug, and feeling herself grow 
red in the darkness. 

" Contemplation isn't conducive to * good 
fan,' when everybody has to follow suit, 
that's to say," Alick answered, as he pre- 
pared himself to help to pay out the nets. 

They had been two or three hours tacking 
up and down. While Maud was indulging 
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in reverie AKck had employed himself, in 
jealousy, watching her. With a tightening 
at his heart he had seen the sweet brown 
eyes forget entirely his very existence. He 
had hated the colour, and the cahn, and 
the beauty. He had longed for storm, and 
clouds, and darkness — for anything that 
would turn those eyes towards him; for 
anything that would take that abstracted 
look away ; for anything that might, if only 
for a moment, make the proud girl cling 
to him for help and protection. But he 
had longed and hoped in vain. The night 
was perfect ; the skipper knew what he was 
about. 

" Now, Miss Maud, there's a brave lass, 
never heed the lurch o' the boat — ^trust to 
Sandy, lass 1 " 

And with a lurch, indeed, long affcer dark, 
the nets were shot. But first of aU down 
went the sail ; then gradually the men paid 
out the nets : a large bladder, called '^ the 
dog," was heaved overboard to make the far 
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end of the train, '* the dog " and the other 
marking bladders extending for nearly a 
mile long, and the nets sinking many feet 
deep. 
• *' And noo, Miss Maud, ye'U better try 
and sleep a bit," said Sandy, when the last 
of the long train of nets had sunk into the 
sea, and he felt himself at liberty to attend 
to her, and he stepped forward to wrap her 
up; but Alick pushed him aside uncere- 
moniously. 

" He's right enough. Miss Eliot. We 
shall be knocking about here ever so long. 
Now, see here ! " and he rolled up one of the 
shawls for a pillow, and gently drew her 
towaj^ds it. Maud, seeing Jamie and the 
men rolling themselves up and preparing for 
an hour or two's sleep, thought she had 
better follow their example, and quietly 
allowed herself to be wrapped up as comfort- 
ably as circumstances would admit. It was 
beginning to seem quite natural to her 
that Alick should take such care of her. 
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Presently the crew went to sleep and 
snored, then Jamie Mathison went to sleep. 
Maud did not sleep, but she was tired at 
last and silent. 

Aliok and the skipper also remained 
awake. The skipper was excited. There 
had been the mark of herring on the water 
before dark. The water was greasy, and yet 
sparkling. He knew the herring were near. 
Alick knew nothing about the herring, and 
cared less ; but Alick was also excited. He 
sat in the stem of the boat ; and by the dim 
light of the night and the stars, he could 
see Maud, overcome with fatigue and many 
emotions, resting quietly, with her eyes 
shut, scarcely two yards away. To him she 
was beautiful ; and she seemed just then so 
gentle and helpless, and altogether lovable. 

" My darling 1 my own 1 '* he muttered, 
unconsciously half aloud; then, hearing the 
faint sound of his own whisper, he shivered. 
"Too late!" the sigh of the summer 
sea seemed to say to him; "Too late!" 
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the breeze seemed to whisper to him ; "Too 
late I " the stars seemed to say, burning 
the words into his heart with their clear, 
pitiless pure Kght. There, in the quiet 
night, he rebelled against his fate. What 
had he done more than others? — less 
than others ? It seemed to him that he 
had done better than others. He had 
common sense, and he did not exaggerate 
in judging himself. He sat in the stem 
of the boat, and leaned over to the water, 
idly dipping his fingers in it, and said to 
himself that compared to other lives his life 
had been at least negatively good ; and 
yet the results of it had been only failure 
succeeding failure. 

This girl, who might have saved him, was 
nothing but a temptation to him. Such a 
sweet — such a holy temptation. " * To lead 
me unto all things good, and hold me back 
from sin,"' quoted poor Alick with a laugh 
which wa& half a sob, remembering suddenly 
one of the old doggrel rhymes his aunt 
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used to impress upon his boyhood. He was 
not young enough now to believe in these 
old sayings. He was still young enough to 
feel bitterly what a blank he had made of his 
hfe. " Only for that, and I could — ^I could 
— ah, what could I not have done ? " He 
said this to himself, and did not recognize the 
commonplace. He did not know, because 
the thought had only now come to him, 
that aU men and all women whose lives 
have been spoilt by their own mistakes, 
take a sort of spurious comfort in imagining 
that if everything had been different in 
what they suppose to be the arrangements 
of Providence, their own lives would have 
been finer and nobler. He could not believe 
that a man's own strength or weakness has 
more to do with failure or success than any 
other element in his life. And yet there 
were times when an uneasy consciousness 
possessed him, that with everything sur- 
rounding him to make life easy -and pleasant, 
he might himself still have been only a 
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failure. It was a very vague consciousness, 
perhaps no more than a passing suspicion of 
himself. And his sighs and reproaches were 
seldom directed either against himself or 
the instruments of Providence — solely, it is 
to be feared, against the invisible power who 
overruled aU things not for his good. Like 
Bentham, he said, in other words, *' Just 
Kke Prowy ! " when, as now in the herring- 
boat, a great temptation took him, which he 
felt Uttle power to resist. 
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